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LETTER FROM READER! 


HE QUESTION of a “Letters-to-the-Edi- 

tor’ column comes up as regularly as the 

sun whenever the subject of the contents 
ot Social Education is discussed, and just as regu- 
larly we find it necessary to inject the disquieting 
comment that you can’t publish letters unless 
you have the letters to publish. Gertrude Stein’s 
observation that “a rose is a rose is a rose” might 
be paraphrased with considerable relevance to 
describe our present situation, and if it were 
paraphrased we would end up with something 
like this: ‘No letter is no letter is no letter.” 

It’s as simple as that. Or almost that simple. 
For we do have a letter in front of us, and an un- 
usually interesting one at that. 

“, .. After I had summed up my reading on 
the subject of methods,” writes a high school 
teacher who is confronted with the formidable, 
although unfortunately not exceptional, burden 
of meeting each day five classes in three different 
subjects, “the leitmotif, it seemed to me, was the 
student-centered and problem-centered approach. 
Very well, that’s what it was going to be. We 
listed problems on the blackboard, formed com- 
mittees, and away we went. Nowhere! Committee 
sessions in the classroom were nothing but social 
gabfests. Individuals released from the classroom 
to gather information in the library simply 
goofed off. After a month, I abandoned the idea, 
and attempted a return to the traditional daily 
assignment, lecture and question method. I say 
‘attempted,’ because these classes, after those 
heady weeks of freedom, never fully recovered. 

“Well, editor, the burden of my song is 
this: Students as well as teachers need prepara- 
tion in the newer methods. It should be the duty 
of any writer, or any advocate of the problem 
approach or any other approach, to point out 
the pitfalls. All of the literature on the subject, 
as far as I can determine, is of the boy-who-made- 
good variety, the ‘success story’ kind of thing. 
Just as the daily newspaper feaures stories of 
crime and violence, leaving out or soft-pedaling 
reports of the more wholesome aspects of life, 
so the professional literature, when its pages 


aren't splashed with the froth of generalization 
or spotted with the fly-specks of statisical mini- 
tuae, are laden with articles which, lacking a 
better term, I'll call the Horatio Alger type. It’s 
not hard to see why. Who’s going to write an 
article entitled, ‘How I Fell Flat on My Face?’” 

The writer is asking those of us who describe 
classroom projects to concentrate on the job of 
straightforward reporting. He’s urging us to keep 
the philosophical windups to a minimum; to 
keep away from Never-Never Land, attractive 
though it may be in our imaginations; to tell 
the plain unvarnished story, all of it, including 
the “flat-on-the-face” episodes as well as the ring- 
ing successes. 

We aren’t publishing the writer’s name, for 
his letter reached us in the form of a personal 
communication, but we do appreciate the letter 
and we are glad to share the advice with a larger 
audience. 


There is another aspect of this business of let- 
ters that may not have occurred to some readers. 
We are thinking of the contributors who make 
this journal possible—the editors of the regular 
departments and the authors who send us the 
articles we publish. 

Writing is a lonely and an arduous job. The 
only way anyone does it is to lock the door be- 
hind him, roll up his sleeves, and go to work. It 
is just as lonely and as arduous for the full-time 
writer as it is for the man or woman who makes 
an occasional contribution to a professional jour- 
nal. But the full-time writer has the compensa- 
tion of a negotiable check to ease the pain of past 
effort and to lure him on to further activity. The 
occasional author who contributes to professional 
journals has no compensation other than the 
appreciation of his colleagues—and he doesn’t, 
as a rule, get much of that. 

What we are getting at is that a short note 
or a postcard containing your reaction to what 
you have read will be appreciated. It might be 
well to add as a final note that editors, too, need 
to know what you like—and dislike—in the jour- 
nal. 
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O FAR as I have been able to discover, 

Frederick Jackson Turner never wrote 

about China. His thinking was directed 
mainly to the North American frontier. This 
was not by his own account “a fortified boundary 
line running through dense populations,”* but a 
line of settlement marked by the presence on its 
farther side of vast amounts of unoccupied land. 
To the existence of this kind of frontier Turner 
ascribed the nationalization of the American 
government and the formation of a composite 
nationality for the American people. The pres- 
ence of free land conferred opportunity on all 
for a competency. That possibility amid univer- 
sal hardships and necessity for hard work bred 
individualism and democratic institutions—insti- 
tutions that elevated the position of the indi- 
vidual. Resourcefulness, optimism, exuberance, 
largeness of design were the traits which the 
frontier experience brought out in the American 
make-up. In Turner’s words, “For a moment at 
the frontier the bonds of custom are broken 
and unrestraint is triumphant.’* Frontiersmen 
brought to the rim of settlement their differences 
of culture and Old World backgrounds, but the 





Eugene Boardman, Associate Professor of History 
at the University of Wisconsin, has taught Far East- 
ern History at Wisconsin since 1946 and is currently 
chairman of its Committee for East Asian Studies. 
Professor Boardman’s special field of interest is 
Modern History of China; he is the author of a book 
and several articles on the period of the Taiping Re- 
bellion (1853-64). During World War II Professor 
Boardman was a Japanese Language Officer in the 
Marine Corps; in 1951 he was a Fulbright Fellow 
in Hongkong. 

This article, which will appear in two installments, 
is based on a lecture delivered originally for the 1954 
summer session series “Wisconsin Reconsiders the 
Frontier.” In the course of the series the Turner 
frontier hypothesis was related to areas outside the 
United States, one of which was the China borderland. 
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struggle with the unoccupied land, he said, fur- 
nished an element that was unique in the crea- 
tion of American institutions. 

Critics of the Turner thesis deny that the 
frontier created democratic institutions; instead, 
the pioneers brought their distinctive institutions 
to the frontier from farther east. Until 1890 the 
city was far more of a safety valve for the dis- 
contented than free land at the frontier. In con- 
trast to Turner’s conception, the frontier was 
simply the growing edge of Western European 
civilization. Turner is too preoccupied with en- 
vironment, too narrowly sectional and too ma- 
terialistic. “In what it (the Turner thesis) pro- 
poses,” George Wilson Pierson concludes, “the 
frontier hypothesis needs painstaking revision. 
By what it fails to mention, the theory today 
disqualifies itself as an adequate guide to Ameri- 
can development.”® 

It is certainly improper—even if it were possible 
—for this professor of Far Eastern History to de- 
termine the applicability of the Turner thesis 
to what has happened along the borders of settle- 
ment in North America. I can express, however- 
my gratitude for two of Turner's implications. 
These 1 would describe as the following. First, 
what happens along borders is important and 
should be watched for its influence on attitudes 
and institutions. Second, the factor of environ 
ment at the frontier may be especially important. 
These seem particularly applicable to Chinese 
history. 

I now propose to explore the role which 
China’s historic northern frontier has had, espe- 
cially upon the development of attitudes and in- 
stitutions which the Chinese used in dealing with 
Western traders in the nineteenth century. What 


George Rogers Taylor, editor. The Turner Thesis 
Concerning the Role of the Frontier in American History. 
Heath New History Series. Boston: D. S. Heath, 1949. p. 2. 

*Ibid., p. 18. Quoted from Turner's “Sienificance of 
the Frontier in American History.” 

* Ibid., p. 83. 
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I have to say is based upon the researches and 
writings of a Far Eastern counterpart of the 
Turner school. Names to be mentioned include 
Karl Wittfogel, formerly of the Columbia Chi- 
nese History Project, now of the University of 
Washington, Owen Lattimore of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Frank Michael of the University 
of Washington, and John Fairbank of Harvard. 


We begin with the great northern frontier of 
China indicated roughly by the line of the Great 
Wall. This stretches from the plains of southern 
Manchuria past the arid wastes of Inner Mon- 
golia and across the old silk road, soon to be the 
roadbed of a Chinese Communist railroad, to 
the mountains of Tibet. China has had another 
frontier, corresponding more nearly to the West 
in North America. For South China was origi- 
nally peopled by non-Chinese whom the early 
bearers of Chinese civilization, proceeding from 
North China, overcame and civilized. Remnants 
of the native population survive today in south- 
ern and southwestern China. But by far the 
more important in its effect upon Chinese life 
has been the northern border I am describing. 

There was no limitless supply of free land 
here. Instead, the absence of rainfall rather than 
the pressure of unoccupied land determined the 
border. It divided the south, the land that could 
be farmed, from the north, that which could 
not be. Peoples that lived on either side were 
farther apart in their modes of life than the 
American Indian and the frontiersman. The 
northern frontier was likewise a dividing line 
between two sets of institutions. To the south 
life depended on success in growing grain under 
conditions of scanty rainfall; to the north it was 
sustained by skill in finding pasturage for ani- 
mals. Manchu, Mongol, or Turkic speaking no- 
mads to the north depended on animals for 
dairy products, meat, clothing, and the coverings 
for their portable dwellings. If one excepts the 
oases of Chinese Turkestan, there were few set- 
tled communities. The nomads were organized 
into clans and tribes living in temporary encamp- 
ments. Their religion, originally a type of 
shamanism, became after the thirteenth century 
A.D. the Tibetan form of Buddhism called lama- 
ism. Warfare depended upon skill at riding and 
upon the discharge of arrows from horseback. 

Chinese settlers to the south cultivated grain 
and vegetables and lived in settled communities. 
These Chinese developed irrigation, water trans- 
port, and systems of administration. Local affairs 
were managed through the family and heads of 


local communities, but there was also the central 
administration of the Chinese Empire, estab- 
lished when China came under unified rule in 
the latter part of the third century B.C, To a 
system of belief in local deities and in the spirits 
of their ancestors the Chinese added the moral 
teachings of their philosophers. Chinese of the 
sown area had developed and were using writing 
by the first millennium B.C., whereas writing 
came to the nomads very much later. For ex- 
ample, the Mongol written language was first 
taken from the script of a neighboring people, 
the Uighurs, in the thirteenth century A.D. 
There may have been a greater need for the 
settled peoples to have written records and so to 
create a system of writing than for the nomads. 
For defense purposes the settled peoples de- 
veloped the walled city and built the Great Wall 
itself. The use of the mounted archer and of 
cavalry to supersede the chariot came to them 
from the nomads. 

There was an evener balance of power on 
either side of this northern Chinese frontier than 
existed between the American frontiersman and 
the American Indian. When nomad tribes be- 
came unified and gathered strength, they could 
invade northern China, engage in extensive 
plunder, and establish barbarian dynasties that 
ruled China sometimes for long periods. Between 
220 and 489 A.D. China north of the Yangtze 
River was under control of a succession of such 
non-Chinese peoples. For two periods of its his- 
tory, 1279-1368 the Mongol era and 1644-1912 
the era of Manchu rule, all of China was under 
such barbarian control. On the other hand, peri- 
ods of Chinese unity and strength, such as from 
202 B.C. to 220 A.D. or from 589 to go7 A.D., 
would see Chinese troops in control of southern 
Manchuria, the Gobi Desert, and the trade routes 
of Sinkiang. Indeed, the measure of a Chinese 
dynasty’s strength was its ability to control the 
nomads. For perhaps 3000 years the northern 
frontier has been a factor to be reckoned with. 

In their contact with each other it was neces- 
sary for both the nomads and the settled Chinese 
to create procedures of accommodation. The 
frontier was responsible for these procedures to 
the extent that it provided the usual place of 
contact. 

Chinese rulers discovered that the capital of a 
dynasty, to facilitate defense against the nomad 
invader, must be situated so as to control the 
frontier as well as to administer the broad lands 
of the lower Yellow River Valley. Two such 
favored locations were the Sianfu area in the 
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Wei River valley and the site of Peking. A sure 
sign of dynastic decadence was the removal of the 
capital from such locations near the border to 
a city such as Loyang on the North China plain. 

Further, the necessity to provide tens of thou- 
sands of mounts for cavalry made imperative the 
control of large grazing and breeding areas for 
horses. A dynasty that lost control of such areas 
on China’s borders cut down its capacity for de- 
fense. The strong Chinese dynasties maintained 
their borderland sources for the supply of horses. 

To provision the large population of a capital 
away from the centers of grain supply made ne- 
cessary the creation and upkeep of a system of 
waterways devoted to the transport of tribute 
grain. The T’ang capital of Ch’ang-an (in the 
vicinity of Sianfu), for example, was served by 
a combination of man-made and natural water- 
ways that brought grain from the Lower Yangtze 
to Ch’ang-an via the Wei River at the last great 
bend of the Yellow River. The famous Grand 
Canal, completed by the Mongols in the thir- 
teenth century, was such a waterway, able to 
deliver rice from Hangchow south of Shanghai 
to Peking. This functioned till 1852, a route 
secure from pirates and other hazards of the sea. 


As time passed the settled Chinese came to 
possess a set of attitudes created by their experi- 
ence with the nomad peoples of the northern 
frontier. For one thing, their leaders developed 
an orientation toward the land rather than the 
sea both as a matter of defense and of contacts 
with outsiders. If one expects the Southern Sung 
period (1127-1279 AD.), when Chinese rulers 
were driven out of North China and controlled 
only the area south of the Yangtze, and the first 
60 years of the Ming dynasty (1368-ca. 14930), 
Chinese neglect of naval power is the rule. For 
example, instead of meeting Japanese pirates 
with suitable naval forces, later Ming rulers set 
up a coastal warning system and ordered the 
evacuation of coastal areas. The Manchu rulers 
of China responded to the outbreak of the first 
Anglo-Chinese War in South China in 1839 by 
first ordering the northern passes manned and 
the northern borders defended, an automatic and 
traditional response to the threat of danger from 
outside. Dangerous invaders were expected as a 
matter of course from the land frontier. Hadn’t 
they always come from that quarter? 

Due in part to the circumstances of their en- 
vironment, the nomads north of the border 
failed to form a rich civilization comparable to 
what Chinese of the settled lands were able to 


create. The rich material civilization of the Chi- 
nese was matched by a development of philo- 
sophical ideas, administrative theory, and educa- 
tional practice far above the achievements of the 
nomads. In the process the doctrines of Confucius 
were modified and made to serve the uses of 
administering a large empire. On lower levels of 
activity Confucian norms of behavior were used 
by informal social groups for purposes of local 
government. The creation of such a complex of 
civilization combined with the fact that China 
before the advent of modern modes of transporta- 
tion was cut off by formidable land barriers and 
hazardous seas from contact with other major 
centers of civilization fostered among the settled 
Chinese a natural sense of pride in their accomp- 
lishment. The only peoples they knew were of in- 
ferior culture and were accordingly termed in 
Chinese barbarians. Barbarians were then differ- 
entiated according to the direction from which 
they came. The Koreans and Annamese, who 
looked to China for patterns of life and behavior, 
were rated as cultural younger brothers, higher 
than barbarians but still inferior. The English 
and other Europeans were commonly called 
“Barbarians of the Western Ocean.” Hence, the 
disparity between cultures on either side of 
China’s frontier, much greater than that between 
the American Indian and the American frontiers- 
man, fostered an ethnocentric sense of superior- 
ity that conditioned the Chinese view of foreign 
relations. 

The Chinese view of relations with barbarians, 
indeed, crystallized around notions of cultural 
superiority. China was the Middle Kingdom, as 
the Chinese term denotes, the center of the world 
and the source of civilization. Semi-enlightened 
barbarians like the Koreans and Annamese, or 
even the Japanese during the T’ang period, were 
to be dealt with as the older brother treats the 
younger through processes of reasoning and ad- 
monition. Other barbarians, rude and unruly, 
with whom reason might not prevail, would have 
to be pacified. The use of physical force was 
sanctioned as though permitted for the correc- 
tion of a misbehaving child. 

The Chinese superiority complex expressed 
itself in due course in what became know as the 
tribute system. All barbarian countries were ex- 
pected to comply with a procedure that empha- 
sized the superior position of the Chinese. The 
accession of a new barbarian monarch or of a 
new Chinese emperor was an occasion for the 
sending of a tribute mission from the barbarian 

(Concluded on page 155) 





Maps of the Earth’s Surface 


Clyde F. Kohn 








T THE end of his evening broadcast on 
December 26 of this past year, Steve Allen 

recited a few facts about Denver, Colo- 

rado; facts which had interested him during a 
brief stopover in that city. He spoke of the city’s 
wonderful, bracing air, due to its altitude of 
5,280 feet. He then expressed his surprise over 
Denver's being as “flat as any town in Kansas.” 
Why was Steve Allen so surprised about Den- 
ver’s site? In fact, why do so many people who 
have never been to Denver picture it located 
within the Rocky Mountains rather than as a city 
situated at the western edge of the Great Plains? 
A look at a physical map of the United States 
suggests at least one possible answer to such a 
question. On most maps of this kind, the surface 
of the earth is depicted by the layer-tint system 
of map-making. In this system, all land lying at 
a given elevation above sea level is shown by the 
same color; higher land by another color; lower 
land by still other color categories. For example, 
on most physical maps, all land below 1000 feet 
in altitude is shown in shades of green; land from 
1000 to 2000 feet in yellow; 2000 to 5000 in light 
brown; 5000 to 10,000 feet in dark brown; and 
anything above 10,000 feet in red. On such maps 
the area surrounding Denver is represented by a 
dark brown color. No attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish between the relatively flat site of the 
city and the nearby mountain ranges which also 
lie at altitudes of less than 10,000 feet but more 
than 5000. An Easterner, looking at such a layer- 
tint map, notes that Denver is located in an area 
which is higher in altitude than the Appalachian 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. He may know from 
experience that these mountains are rough in 
appearance. It is not surprising, therefore, for 
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him to assume that Denver is located in an even 
more rugged area inasmuch as the color on the 
map is darker! 


Fundamentally, all maps should be made in 
such a way that those who use them can visualize 
the features portrayed easily and with accuracy. 
Maps of the earth’s surface should, therefore, 
help the reader form a clear image of three prin- 
cipal conditions of the land: (1) altitude, (2) 
slope, and (3) ruggedness. The third condition is 
a function of the second. Many changes in slope 
within a short distance cause the surface of a 
given area to be more rugged than where the 
slope is constant in degree and direction. 

From earliest times to the present, the prob- 
lem of depicting the three conditions of altitude, 
slope, and ruggedness on a single map so that 
the reader might visualize the earth’s surface 
readily and accurately has tried the ingenuity 
of map-makers. The problem arises basically be- 
cause landforms have (1) great areal extent, and 
(2) great height, or depth, as the case may be. 

Because most landforms cover many square 
miles, few people, if any, ever see them in their 
entirety. Mountain ranges, deep canyons, or ex- 
tensive plains are seldom viewed as a whole. As a 
result, the map-reader has difficulty visualizing 
what he sees on the map. Since he never sees 
them as a whole in reality, he can hardly be ex- 
pected to create mental images of them when 
they are portrayed as symbols. This would not 
be true, of course, if the landforms depicted oc- 
cupied only a limited area. A smal] mountain 
range, canyon, or single hill can be viewed in its 
entirety from a high point or from an airplane. 
These can, therefore, be more easily interpreted 
when symbolized on maps. 

The problem of depicting landforms on a map 
so that they can be visualized with ease is fur- 
ther complicated because of the varying altitude 
and degree of roughness of the earth’s surface. 
The land has three dimensions: height, width, 
and depth. A map portraying the earth’s surface 
is generally only two-dimensional; it has no 
depth. It is for this reason, therefore, that land- 
forms, especially hilly uplands and mountains, 
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are difficult to represent. These landforms have 
great relief, with slopes that are steeply inclined. 
Relatively small proportions of their surfaces are 
smooth. It is difficult to symbolize these differ- 
ences in the land surface in such a way that both 
altitude and slope, as well as ruggedness, can be 
imagined by the map-reader. Plains, on the other 
hand, are areas of low relief, commonly less than 
500 feet. They are low-lying with reference to 
surrounding areas, and are generally, but not 
always, low in altitude. The slope of the land is 
gentle with few changes in direction or degree. 
It is easier, therefore, to depict plains so that 
they can be readily visualized. 


Various techniques have been attempted in 
the past to portray altitude, slope, and rugged- 
ness on a map so that the reader might visualize 
the character of the earth’s surface readily and 
accurately. Each has met with different degrees of 
success. he techniques fall into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) techniques designed to produce maps 
for the professional map users, such as the ge- 
ographer and geologist; and (2) techniques de- 
signed to produce maps to be used by the general 
public and in the classroom. 

Maps used by geographers and other profes- 
sional workers are generally large scale maps 
which depict the surface of a relatively small 
area with precision and in detail. Those who use 
such maps are trained in map interpretation. 
From past experience, they have developed the 
ability to visualize and read significance into the 
very abstract symbols which are used to represent 
the earth’s surface, be they contour lines, precise 
hachures, or pictorial symbols of one sort or 
another. It is not the intent of this paper, how- 
ever, to deal with these large scale, professional 
maps, although it should be noted in passing that 
in reading them, significance is attributed to the 
symbols by the viewer. The professional map user 
is able to read meaning into symbols, although 
in many instances they do not portray the phe- 
nomena involved in a realistic way. 

Maps used by the general public and in the 
classroom are, for the most part, although not 
always, small scale maps which depict the earth’s 
surface in less detail and with less precision. 
Several techniques have been developed to por- 
tray the variations in altitude of land surfaces, 
differences in degree and direction of slope, and 
the general ruggedness of the terrain. The most 
common of these are shaded maps, landform 
type maps, pictorial maps, and the generalized 
layer-tint map, already referred to earlier in this 


paper. None of these techniques has overcome 
the problems of presenting altitude, slope, and 
ruggedness to an inexperienced map reader. 

In the shaded maps, hill lands, mountains, 
plains and valleys are shaded in such a way that 
they can be readily visualized. ‘These maps show 
the steepness and direction of slope, but no 
method of shading has yet been developed which 
is able to convey to the reader the actual altitude 
of the landforms. Maps produced in this way, 
therefore, do not indicate relative heights in any 
concrete mariner. Moreover, the common use olf 
black and white in their reproduction lessens 
their ability to attract and hold attention. 

In the landform-type maps, several kinds of 
land surfaces are identified and symbolized by 
areas of various colors. For example, plains, hilly 
uplands, plateaus, low mountains, and high 
rugged mountains are each shown in a distinct 
color. This list may be extended to include 
specific kinds of plains, mountains, or any other 
landform type. As the reader views such a map, 
he must translate the colors into the natural 
landscapes which they represent. Obviously, such 
maps do not help the reader visualize altitude, 
slope, or ruggedness. 

The pictorial maps used for teaching purposes 
are generally of two kinds. One of them presents 
an oblique view of the earth’s surface as seen 
from a point some distance away. When color is 
used, this type of map is often very attractive. 
However, because it is based on a perspective 
drawing of the earth’s surface, sizes and shapes 
of the continents and other major areas of the 
earth are badly distorted. Students who use such 
maps often receive a mistaken idea of the shapes 
of the areas being studied. In the second type 
of pictorial map, stylized symbols are used to 
depict in detail the distribution of terrain features 
over the earth’s surface. In such a map, the 
shapes and areas shown are distorted only a small 
amount. These maps are most commonly drawn 
in black and white. They show individual land- 
forms features, such as hills and mountains, in 
great detail, but fail to show elevations for the 
viewer. The amount of detail shown is often too 
excessive for the beginning map-reader, and con- 
siderable understanding of the symbols used is 
necessary before the map becomes meaningful. 

The color-layer maps are the most common 
type of small scale physical map designed for 
general classroom purposes. Although such maps 
are attractive, owing to the presence of color, 
they have two serious drawbacks. In the first 
place none of the ruggedness of the earth’s sur- 
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face is depicted. As already indicated in the ref- 
erence to Denver, a high but level plain is rep- 
resented by the same color as a mountain range 
which lies at the same elevation. The second 
problem arises from the sharp differentiation 
between two colors. All the land between given 
elevations is shown by one color; all the land ly- 
ing above and below it by other sharp and dis- 
tinct colors which, in most instances, are sepa- 
rated from each other by a black line. The in- 
experienced map-reader sees them as clearly dif- 
ferentiated areas with each color group as a dis- 
tinct and separate entity. He reaches the mis- 
taken conclusion that significant differences exist. 


A new and unique solution to the age-old 
problem of depicting the altitude, slope, and 
ruggedness of the earth’s surface on a small scale 
map has recently been presented by Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Company in the form of their “merged 
relief technique.” An outstanding feature of the 
United States map, made by this technique, is 
the ease with which the map symbols can be 
interpreted by the reader. This is accomplished 
by combining the best aspects of the layer-tint 
system with that of the oblique shading tech- 
nique. The gradual merging of one layer-tint 


into the next removes the tendency for the map- 
reader to imagine a sharp break or change in 
elevation where none exists. The oblique shad- 
ing, which has been done in considerable and 
accurate detail, is superimposed on the merged 
layer-tints and makes the visualization of moun- 
tains, valleys, plains, escarpments, and other sur- 
face landforms easy for the map-reader. Alti- 
tude is shown by a gradual change in tones 
from the greens to the browns. Slopes, whether 
they are in the lowlands or the highlands, can be 
visualized by the shading which gives pictorial 
effect as of looking at the earth from an airplane. 
Ruggedness is suggested by variations in shad- 
ing, or changes in the tone of the background 
color. In effect, the map imparts a feeling of 
reality, and even though specific landforms are 
indicated in detail, it is not too complicated for 
the beginning map-reader. The map-maker, by 
the use of the merged relief technique, has 
achieved a photographic effect of the earth's 
surface or of a relief model with its third di- 
mension clearly indicated. The result is not only 
an attractive map, but one that is concrete and, 
hence, readily comprehensive. Here is a map 
which helps the reader form an accurate image 
of what the earth’s surface is really like. 





CHINESE MANDARINS AND WESTERN TRADERS: I 
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nation. In addition regular and even annual 
missions (in the case of Korea) were expected of 
nearby barbarians. The barbarians brought pres- 
ents, usually specified samples of native products, 
and presented themselves in audience before the 
Chinese Emperor in the ceremony of kowtow. 
The kowtow, a procedure involving three kneel- 
ings and nine prostrations, three for each kneel- 
ing, done at the command of imperial ushers, 
must have left little doubt as to which of the 
parties involved was supposed to be superior. 
The kowtow was expected of all barbarians, 
whether representatives of the English king or 
of the Loo Choo Islands. At its conclusion the 
Chinese Emperor would confer return presents 
upon the tribute envoys and send them home 
with seals or scrolls recognizing the authority of 
their rulers. The tribute system became an in- 
expensive and, to Chinese, a gratifying system of 
foreign relations. It could and did become, as 
with later Ming emperors, a protective device 
for avoiding trouble. 

Trade with the barbarian was provided for in 


connection with the tribute mission, first at the 
capital, and then, to save expense, at specified 
places of entry where traders accompanying a 
mission would be dropped off to rejoin their 
party on its homeward journey. The official 
Chinese view was that China, a self-satisfied 
economy, needed nothing but would deign to 
trade with the barbarian solely as a benevolent 
accommodation. In theory the tribute system was 
probably meant to control trade, but the practice 
fell far short of the theory. In any event, the 
tribute system, built upon presuppositions of cul- 
tural superiority, was far removed from Western 
notions of diplomatic equality. 

Chinese attitudes and devices of accommoda- 
tion were thus created by contact with peoples 
of lesser cultures in the course of dealings mainly 
across a land frontier. By the same token, as a 
result of his dealings with the Chinese, the bar- 
barian developed, with certain additions, his own 
attitudes and devices of accommodation. 


The second installment of this article will appear in 
the next issue.—EpiTor. 





Education — Danish Style 


Lyman B. Burbank 








COMPARISON between the Danish and 
the American educational systems is im- 
possible. Even describing the Danish 
system to Americans is difficult because the 
frame of reference is so different and the terms 
used in Danish education are meaningless to 
most Americans. The same is true of any attempt 
to reverse the process and describe the American 
system to interested adults in Denmark. Having 
been asked many times, and at many different in- 
stitutions in Denmark, to describe the American 
system of education, most of the time it has 
seemed to be an almost impossibly difficult task. 
Explaining our complex educational system to 
persons who, for the most part, know little of 
American life, is indeed a challenge. Born of 
experience, understanding can often come when 
that experience can be applied to a problem. 
However, in Danish life and history there is little 
which can be compared with American experi- 
ences and which, consequently, can be used to 
help explain our education. 

In spite of the difficulty in making a compari- 
son of the two systems, there are some features 
of the Danish schools which become immediately 
apparent to the American observer. Starting at 
the kindergarten level, one notices at first glance 
the most characteristic feature of the Danish 
classroom—its homogeneity. In Denmark all chil- 
dren have much the same Danish cultural back- 
ground (except for a few in the German border 
area), and nearly all are of the same religion. 
This is, in marked contrast to the heterogeneous 
character of the American school population, the 
distinguishing characteristic of education in Den- 
mark. From it flow many consequences. 

School life in Denmark starts at the age of 
seven, and is compulsory up to age of 14. Until 
recently a rural nation, Denmark still preserves 
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many characteristics of a rural society. Between 
city and country schools there is a much greater 
difference in Denmark than in the United States, 
and one reason the school-leaving age is kept 
as low as 14 is that the country people, who still 
exercise great power in Danish life, want their 
sons and daughters home to work on the farm. 
In the country schools, most of which are ex- 
cellently equipped, the children are trained for 
a useful life of work. Early education is practical 
education, and the curriculum includes Danish, 
writing, arithmetic, scripture, history, geography, 
gymnastics, games, singing, and drawing. For 
the girls, needlework and knitting are required. 
Nearly every girl in Denmark knits well. 

The Danish system is much more rigid than 
the American, and examinations are frequent. 
They start at the age of 11, at which time it is 
decided whether a youngster should attend a 
school which will prepare him for further ad- 
vancement in education, or whether he will at- 
tend a terminal school and complete his educa- 
tion at the age of 14 or 15. If he goes to the latter 
school, the curriculum will include physics and 
woodwork for the boys, and household arts for 
the girls. 

Examinations at the age of 14 or 15 determine 
whether the student will go to high school, which 
is in Denmark the academic promised land, or 
whether he will go to a school for one year of 
further training which will prepare for the civil 
service and other positions. Those students who 
go to the high school may choose to major in 
languages, in mathematics, or in the classics. 
Carefully screened at the time of admission to 
high school, Danish students do good work. The 
care with which they are chosen may be illus- 
trated by the records for the year 1953, taken 
from the Danish Statistical Yearbook (published 
in both Danish and English). In that year, there 
were 582,555 students in all Danish schools. Of 
these, 78,248 were in the “middle schools” (ages 
11 to 14), but only 8,583 were in high school. 

In view of the limited number of students who 
attend Danish high schools, one is tempted again 
to plead the impossibility of ever making a com- 
parison between Danish and American schools. 
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It comes somewhat as a shock to hear people in 
Denmark make comparisons, from which our 
schools usually emerge a poor second. That the 
Danish high school student does better work than 
the average American high school student is un- 
questionably true. It would be strange were it 
not true. However, the statement’s only meaning 
is that Danish students are carefully selected, and 
to read into it any other interpretation simply 
beggars credulity. The real question is what hap- 
pens to the majority of Denmark’s school chil- 
dren, who leave school at the age of 14. 
LANGUAGES 

The time and effort devoted to the teaching 
of languages is the most astonishing part of 
Danish education. There has grown up in Den- 
mark a myth to the effect that a person is un- 
educated unless he speaks English or German 
well. The teaching of languages has, however, 
become almost more of a business than a normal 
process of education. One has the feeling at times 
that national pride dictates that the ab..ity to 
express ideas freely in Oxford English is the 
symbol of culture. 

A student who enters high school has already 
had four years of English and three of German. 
If, while in high school, he chooses the language 
curriculum, he will have three more years of 
English and German, as well as three years of 
French, Latin, and, in some schools, Greek. 
Should the student choose one of the other cur- 
ricula, languages are optional. 

Bi-lingual in many cases, Danish language 
teachers cannot easily be questioned on grounds 
of competency. Some of them even choose to 
speak English in the home. 

A small population, living in a smal] land, the 
Danish people seem to have a neurosis, which 
often expresses itself in the form of exaggerations 
of the importance of things Danish. When, oc- 
casionally, a foreigner takes the trouble to learn 
the Danish language, he discovers that this is 
the quickest possible method of making friends 
in the country. 

The amount of time taken with languages in 
Danish schools is illustrated by the following 
figures, taken from the register of the high school 
in Sonderborg, near the German border. Of 19 
teachers on the faculty, including the head- 
master, nine teach languages (other than Danish) 
as follows: 

Two teach English and French. 


Two teach English and Gymnastics. 
One teaches English and German. 


One teaches English and History. 

One teaches Latin, German, and Greek History. 
One teaches German and Religion. 

One teaches Latin, Religion and History. 


A student who graduates from the Danish high 
school in the field of language must know his 
languages well. His final examination is much 
more thorough than the American Ph.D. lan- 
guage examination. For example, he must trans- 
late from English to Danish and Danish to Eng- 
lish. He must also be thoroughly acquainted 
with English history and literature, as well as 
with many aspects of English life. Only recently 
have the Danish authorities finally decided that 
we, too, speak the English language and have a 
culture and literature of our own. Today, for 
the first time, some phases of American literature 
and life are being included in the preparation 
for the high school language examinations. 

Passing the final examination at the end of 
three years of high school is the most important 
goal of the students. Teaching in the high 
schools is dominated by this goal, and teachers 
feel they are judged by the success of their stu- 
dents. The examinations themselves are impor- 
tant, because they open the door to further edu- 
cational opportunity and make it possible to 
attend the universities, of which there are two 
in Denmark. The curriculum of the high schools 
and the books to be used are rather rigidly pre- 
scribed by the Ministry of Education in order 
that preparation for the examination may be as 
thorough and as centralized as possible. This is, 
plainly, the point at which the Danish and the 
American educational systems come to the part- 
ing of the ways almost totally. The decentralized 
system of the United States is as incomprehensi- 
ble to the teachers of Denmark as the rigidity of 
their system is to the average American. 


YOUTH SCHOOLS 


Those who leave school at the age of 14 find 
many institutions which they may attend if they 
wish to continue their education on a part-time 
basis. The Unskilled Adolescent Education Act, 
passed in 1942 and amended in 1948, resulted 
from a realization that young persons who have 
left school, but have no real vocational educa- 
tion, need to be apprenticed to some trade. The 
Youth Schools, provided for under the Act, are 
an answer to the problem, and they attempt to 
orient young people to industrialism. All towns 
and larger rural areas are obliged to organize 
youth schools, with classes two or three evenings 
a week, provided there is a certain minimum 
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enrollment. The courses are free of charge, and 
the municipality must pay half of the salary of 
the teacher while the State pays the other half. 
For the country population, there are several 
boarding schools for those youngsters between 
the ages of 14 and 18. State-aided, but privately 
owned, these schools have been strongly sup- 
ported by the rural people and the education 
they give has been very practical. The subjects 
include woodwork, housewifery, needlework, and 
weaving, but there is also some emphasis on cul- 
tural subjects. The courses are usually of five 
months duration in the winter and three months 
in the summer. The increasing interest shown in 
these schools shows that they are gaining the 
appreciation and confidence of the parents. 


Fotk HiGH SCHOOL 


Historically, Denmark’s most ambitious experi- 
ment with adult education has been the Folk 
High Schools. Founded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they have played a significant role in help- 
ing to transform the country from a peasant na- 
tion to a modern nation of prosperous and in- 
telligent small farmers. Founded in the mind of a 
prophet who understood his country and his 
people, the Folk High School is not the result 
of any scientific doctrine. Bishop Grundtvig, re- 
ferring to the regular schools as “black schools,” 
urged the growth and development of character, 
instead of preparation for examinations, as the 
legitimate aim of education. The Folk High 
Schools were to be a reaction to the rigidity of 
the state school system, and among many of the 
teachers at today’s Folk High Schools there is 
still that feeling. 

There was another great reason, however, for 
the founding of the Folk High Schools. One of 
the early organizers was a professor of Danish 
Literature at the University of Kiel, then on 
Danish soil. He saw these schools as a means of 
meeting the increasing tide of German national- 
ism with a similar ground swell of Danish na- 
tionalism. Defeated in war by the Prussians in 
1864, and deprived of a large part of its terri- 
tory, Denmark saw in the Folk High School a 
symbol of nationalism. The study of the Danish 
language, Danish literature, and Danish history 
was to be fostered. 

Originally intended for the country boy, the 
Folk High School was organized on a basis of a 
five-month course for the winter months and a 
three-month course during the summer. The 
minimum age for admission is 18, and there are 
no entrance requirements except good physical 


condition. Today, the majority of the students 
who attend, at public expense, are still from the 
country and have not attended school beyond the 
age of 14. It was Grundtvig who originally in- 
sisted that these schools should only be attended 
by those of 18 years or more, and that is the way 
it still is. The years between 14 and 18 are years 
of experience on the farm or in the factory. 

Unlike the regular high schools, the Folk 
High Schools differ greatly, one from another, 
in their curricula and in their methods of teach- 
ing. For example, the great Sport High School 
in Sonderborg, built as a memorial to King 
Christian X, emphasizes athletics, whereas there 
are other schools devoted to technical agricul- 
tural training, seamanship training, or other 
skills necessary in modern society. These schools 
hold no examinations on the material covered. 

The Sport High School in Sonderborg has 
approximately 80 students, most of whom come 
from the country. They train to become youth 
leaders in their communities, and can best afford 
to take time from farm work in the winter. The 
curriculum offers a choice of two fields of study, 
but whichever is chosen, attendance is manda- 
tory. However, with 48 class hours per week, 
homework is of necessity at a minimum. The 
courses of study offer athletics, both in theory 
and practice, as well as world and Nordic his- 
tory, the history of the border country (between 
Germany and Denmark), the history of sports, 
Danish literature, political s« ience, psychology, 
anatomy, physiology, music, and, for the girls, 
embroidery and knitting. 

Any comment on the teaching ability or meth- 
ods of the Folk High School faculty must be 
rather general. Each school is free to choose its 
own faculty without regard to formal academi 
training, and there are, therefore, bound to be 
some excellent teachers, who love to teach but 
who have not met the academic requirements 
for teaching in the regular schools. They are, 
in some cases, refugees from the rigid system of 
examinations in the regular schools. Any serious 
attempt to judge the effectiveness of such teach- 
ers is almost impossible. The only general state- 
ment which legitimately can be made is that 
opinion in Denmark is almost universal that the 
Folk High Schools have had an enormous effect 
in raising the cultural and intellectual level of 
the rural population. 

Because of the shift in Denmark from agri- 
culture to industry, the Folk High Schools have 
not been able to increase their enrollment in 
proportion to the increase of population. The 











need for technical training, at the expense of 
Grundtvigian “character training,” as well as the 
increasing number of municipal evening classes, 
has meant less and less appreciation of the work 
of the Folk High Schools. They have seen their 
greatest days, but because they have such a strong 
tradition and have played such an important 
part in Danish cultural life, they will continue 
for some time to exist. It is, however, quite ap- 
parent that if they did not exist it would be 
nearly impossible today to found one. They had 
their origin in rural life. They continue because 
of the rural element in Danish life. In an in- 
dustrial Denmark, however, the Folk High 
Schools find more and more threats to their con- 
tinued existence. 

Wide acceptance of the Folk High School idea 
by the urban element in Danish life has not 
been attained. In 1901 a proposal to establish 
a youth school for the training of party workers 
was placed before the Congress of the Social 
Democratic Party. In spite of the fact that many 
of Denmark’s labor leaders had _ attended 
Grundtvigian High Schools, what they wanted 
was adult education which would show greater 
appreciation of working class conditions. Organ- 
ized in 1916-1917, the Social Democratic Labor 
College was a partial answer to this problem. 
In 1924, the Workers Education Association was 
founded, and five years later it became part 
owner of a Folk High School. It subsequently 
acquired a Folk High School of its own at 
Roskilde. 

Essentially similar to the regular Folk High 
Schools in outward appearance, the workers Folk 
High Schools today offer a very different cur- 
riculum. In spite of these differences, however, 
the labor schools do attempt to maintain the 
Grundtvigian concept of education for life in- 
stead of education for making a living. Adhering 
to this concept in the modern industrial world 
is somewhat difficult, especially because a young 
worker finds it difficult to take time from his 
work for attendance at a Folk High School. Al- 
though some progress has been made in recent 
years, it is apparent that the failure of the Folk 
High School movement to gain support among 
the workers of Denmark is because of the increas- 
ing industrialization of the country. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


In Denmark the training of elementary and 
“middle school” teachers is done at a teachers 
college, and the training of the high school 
teachers is done at the University. The teachers 
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college is, however, very different from our own. 
Danish teacher college faculty members must 
teach a minimum of 24 hours a week and many 
of them teach more than that in order to make 
extra money. With such a heavy academic load, 
it is, of course, almost impossible for a teacher 
to do much reading or research in his particular 
field of interest. Research is not expected at this 
academic level in Denmark, but reading widely 
in one’s field would seem to be a prerequisite 
for good teaching anywhere. 

For an American who knows something of 
teacher training in the United States, the great- 
est shock comes from the almost complete ab- 
sence of psychology in the curricula of the 
Danish teacher training institutions. For ex- 
ample, at the Teacher College in Skive, in North 
Jutland, there is a faculty of 23, and of these 
one teaches psychology (and English). Because 
the college is only two years old, it perhaps does 
not suffer as much as some others from the dead 
hand of tradition. However, the curriculum in 
Skive offers only Danish (written and spoken), 
history (Danish and a summary of world history), 
religion, natural science, mathematics, natural 
history, geography, music, and English or Ger- 
man. There is also a subject called “Regning,” 
defined in the dictionary as arithmetic. Dictionar- 
ies, however, are not infallible. The word is really 
not translatable, but it does include a good deal 
of what we Americans might call economics. 

With its emphasis on practical education for 
life, and its time spent on modern languages, 
the Danish education system seems to have 
neglected the social sciences almost completely. 
Although the social sciences are taught in the 
Folk High Schools, these are institutions where 
no homework is required, and they are designed 
to educate extensively rather than intensively. 

In Denmark attendance at the university is 
looked upon as a great honor and there is a 
sharp social distinction between those who have 
attended and those who have not. However, the 
Danish universities are different from our own. 


HIGHER LEARNING 


There are in Denmark many institutions of 
higher learning which have nothing to do with 
the university but which at home would prob- 
ably be a department of a university. All Danish 
institutions of higher learning, with the excep- 
tion of the University of Aarhus, are in Copen- 
hagen, and they include such schools as the 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College and 
the School of Commercial Science. Admission to 
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most of them is without examination and is open 
to those high school students who have passed 
their final examinations. 

Attendance at the University of Copenhagen 
or at Aarhus is without tuition. Unlike the high 
schools of Denmark, the universities offer very 
little academic planning and discipline. Until re- 
cently, what students studied was dictated almost 
completely by personal choice. 

The transition from school to college, always 
great, is much greater in Denmark than in the 
United States. Fresh from a very rigid school 
system, in which the student has no particular 
reason to want to ask questions in the classroom, 
the Danish college student soon learns that he 
must acquire the main knowledge of his subject 
on his own. The purposes of the university are to 
give the students proper guidance for their stud- 
ies, and to introduce the students to methodical, 
scientific research. The number of faculty mem- 
bers is small in comparison to the number of stu- 
dents, and the personal relationship between 
students and faculty, so carefully cultivated in 
some of our institutions, does not exist. 

With no maximum or minimum time limit for 
the undergraduate’s preparation for a degree ex- 
amination, a Danish college student must take 
a very few required courses, and he may then 
present himself for his final examination when- 
ever he thinks he is prepared. Attendance at 
lectures is voluntary. 


In contrast to American universities, which 
have cluttered up their academic programs with 
so many rules and regulations, the Danish system 
is free from the pursuit of points as a goal of 
higher education. At the lower level, the Danish 
system is so rigid that it presents a high resistance 
to change and does not lead to much educational 
experimentation. At the higher level, however, 
the pursuit of knowledge as a legitimate goal of 
education becomes somewhat more important. 
The only difficulty is that the university students, 
who never acquired the habit of asking questions 
in school, find no reason to change their habits 
at the university. 

The extreme centralization and rigidity of 
Denmark’s educational system are the result of 
the homogeneity of the country. Experience, 
derived from teaching at many different types 
of Danish institutions, would indicate to me that 
teaching in homogeneous Denmark is much 
easier than teaching in heterogeneous America. 
To one who likes the challenge which comes 
from teaching those of different cultural and re- 
ligious backgrounds, and who likes, occasionally, 
to experiment with new methods of teaching or 
new course content, the Danish system seems 
very rigid and stereotyped. Passivity in the class- 
room is the result, and I must confess that the 
great cultural differences among the students in 
an American classroom seem to me to offer a 
more stimulating intellectual atmosphere. 


America’s Sonic Weapon 


An article by Marshall W. Stearns, excerpted 
from his forthcoming book, The Story of Jazz, 
recently appeared (January 14, 1956) in the Satur- 
day Review. In the article, Mr. Stearns cites in- 
cident after incident to demonstrate the enor- 
mous popularity American jazz enjoys in Europe 
“Some of the implications of these incidents,” he 
writes, “were brought home to many Americans 
by Belair’s special to The New York Times (No- 
vember 6, 1955), which appeared on the front 
page: ‘United States Has Secret Sonic Weapon— 
Jazz.’ Commenting on another sold-out concert 
by Armstrong, this time at Victoria Hall in 
Geneva, Belair wrote, ‘America’s secret weapon is 
a blue note in a minor key. Right now its most 
effective ambassador is Louis (Satchmo) Arm- 
strong. ... This is not a pipedream from a back- 


room jam session. It is the studied conclusion 
of a handful of thoughtful Americans from Mos- 
cow to Madrid.... 

“The disappointed customers were not Swiss 
‘hep cats’ but sober adults willing to pay almost 
$4 to hear musical individuality. .. . : A German 
Swiss of Zurich came closest to the explana- 
tion. .. . ‘Jazz is not just an art,’ he said, ‘It is 
a way of life.’ 

“Belair suggests a reason for the appeal of 
jazz: ‘the contest between musical discipline and 
individual expression it entails’ symbolizes 
modern existence. Pointing out that jazz, unlike 
classical music, is best played by Americans, Be- 
lair concludes that it has a high propaganda 
value—for to be interested in jazz is to be in- 
terested in things American.” 











Challenging the Rapid Learner 


Jean Strauchler 








CHANCE to be himself is the right of 
A every child, including the gifted. Fur- 
thermore, he should be permitted to 
work at his own pace in an environment that 
challenges his interests and arouses his curiosity. 
The atmosphere should be democratic giving the 
child an opportunity to plan and work with 
others. 

There are many ways to provide for the men- 
tally gifted child and each school or community 
must select the one best suited to its needs. One 
of the many programs being conducted in the 
city of Pittsburgh is called the “Colfax Plan.” 

Colfax School is a six-grade elementary school 
with an enrollment of 1265 and a staff of 33 
teachers. The special classes at Colfax School 
are called ‘“‘Workshop Classes.” Similar programs 
in other schools have been called “Advancing 
Standing Classes,” “Honors Classes,” “Special 
Progress Classes.” Whatever the class may be 
called, its primary purpose is to group children 
for better learning. There are four Workshops at 
Colfax School: “Junior Workshop, Grades 1, 
2, and 3,” “Fourth Grade Workshop,” “Fifth 
Grade Workshop,” and “Sixth Grade Workshop.” 
The children are given the Stanford Binet Test 
and must have an 1.Q. of 130 or more in order to 
enter any of these classes. 

A unique feature of the Colfax Program is 
that the children spend half of each day in the 
workshop and the other half in their regular 
classroom. With their regular class, they have in- 
struction in music, art, gymnasium, and library 
work, but their academic subjects are studied with 
their Workshop teacher, and it is in the Work- 
shop that an “enrichment program” is provided 
to broaden the base of the children’s education. 
It is important to give these children a good 
foundation in the basic skills. They also need 
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experience in three other important “R’s’— 
reasoning, research, and responsibility. It has 
been said that “There is only one thing that will 
really train the human mind and that is the 
voluntary use of the mind by the man himself. 
You may aid him, you may guide him, you may 
suggest to him, and above all else, you may in- 
spire him. But the only thing worth having is 
that which he gets by his own exertions, and 
what he gets is in direct proportion to what he 
puts into it.” 

What form should enrichment take when deal- 
ing with a gifted child? Too frequently people 
think of content material when they think of 
enrichment. At Colfax, the following are con- 
sidered of primary importance. 

Good work habits are essential for the gifted 
child. High standards must be set for these chil- 
dren and they must learn to do neat, careful, 
and accurate work at all times. They must learn 
to see tasks through and must learn to work 
ahead on assignments. These children should 
have a lesser number of textbook assignments— 
fewer daily and more weekly or monthly assign- 
ments. They need to learn to budget their time, 
organize their work and become self-reliant and 
more inter-dependent rather than _ teacher-de- 
pendent. 

It is important that gifted children learn to 
live and work with and for others. If the teacher 
is willing to do less teaching and more in the 
way of guidance, the children will soon be able 
to lead groups in reading, spelling, arithmetic 
and other subjects. Through these experiences 
they will learn techniques of leadership and they 
will grow in their ability to exercise good judg- 
ment, tolerance, and the understanding of others. 

Sharing ideas and opinions is essential for 
these youngsters, and for an idea or opinion to 
be of any value, it must be capably presented. 
Discussion periods provide the group with the 
opportunity to practice the presentation of their 
ideas. Topics for discussion should be chosen 
carefully so that each child has an opportunity 
to think critically and analytically about the 
subject which is being discussed. Following are 
some of the subjects which our children in the 
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Primary Workshop suggested because they were 
interested in them: “What do you think will be 
the future of America?” “Why do scientists want 
to go to the moon?” “How can we prevent the 
waste of electricity?” “What makes countries 
different?” “How can we help the world?” 

There are other valuable outcomes to discus- 
sion periods. Children learn to listen to others, 
to evaluate their own ideas and those of others, 
to develop the skills necessary for group partici- 
pation. They will be happy in their own part in 
the discussion, for they will find that they them- 
selves can raise and answer questions, listen and 
observe, read and report, and above all, that they 
can share their knowledge. If we expect these 
children to be the leaders of tomorrow they must 
learn how to lead their classmates today. The 
children in the Colfax Primary Workshop listed 
the following qualifications for one whom they 
would consider to be a good leader. A good 
leader gives everyone a chance to speak; makes 
each person feel important; holds everyone to 
the problem being discussed; raises important 
questions for the group to consider; is courteous 
and understanding; summarizes the discussion. 

Recognizing the tools of learning and master- 
ing their use is essential for these children. Each 
youngster must learn how to do research, where 
to go for information, how to collect it and to 
use it once it has been collected. He needs to 
recognize the value of the local library, the files 
of the local newspapers, card catalogues, readers’ 
guides and encyclopedias. He must learn to make 
use of maps, globes, charts, graphs and other 
similar materials. He must develop skill in or- 
ganizing chapters or sections and outlining con- 
tents. He must learn to take notes and how to 
use the ideas he has collected, evaluating authors 
as well as their opinions. The‘ actual assembling 
of materials is not sufficient. It is essential that 
the skill of presenting the material be mastered. 
These children will have much to say throughout 
their lifetimes. They must be taught to say it 
concisely, accurately, and clearly. They must 
learn to develop a central thought, to arouse 
interest by the choice of appropriate words, and 
to use visual aids to illustrate a topic. 

The following are some of the methods that 
can be used in developing the minds of gifted 
children. In each case, it is hoped that the young- 
sters will gain not only by the acquisition of 
greater knowledge, but by the development of 
skills as well. 


The Socialized Method. Here the teacher is an inter- 
ested participant. 


The Project Method. The individual has greater inde- 
pendence in doing his assignment. 

The Laboratory or Research Method. The problem is 
attacked in a scientific manner and the child can investi 
gate as a participant in a group or alone. 

The Individual Method. The child has an opportunity 
to work alone and at his own pace. 

The Class Method. The class works as a unit. Usually 
used when a subject or project is introduced. 


Enrichment of the curriculum should be broad 
and should grow out of the needs and interests 
of the particular pupils. It is never too early 
to begin to teach and learn about our neighbors 
here and abroad, how they live, what they do, 
and how we can be friends with them. The class 
might study such units as: 

The United Nations 

Its structure 


Its value 
Does it help others? 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Importance 
Benefit to the World 
Benefit to us 
Freedom of Religion 
Meaning 
Understanding Others 
Beauty 
Common Needs of People All Over the World 
Food 
Clothing 
Shelter 
Understanding 

The following are some conclusions that some 
seven-year-olds came to after a unit on the 
United Nations, which we feel show thinking 
and an understanding superior to that of the 
average child of that age. “I believe that land 
and water aren’t the only things that separate 
people. Fear and ignorance separate people too.” 
“Kindness makes the world go round.” “People’s 
thoughts can build happy lives.” “Hate and ig- 
norance can and should be stopped, so that we 
could have lasting peace.” 

And when President Eisenhower became presi- 
dent, the children made the following answers 
to the question, “What Should a Five-Star Presi- 
dent Do?” “He has to be a star in everything he 
does.” “He must trust his people.” “He must 
make friends with all nations.” “He should do 
the right things for his people.” “He should 
try to agree with the members of his cabinet.” 

By providing these children with vital food 
for thought in the social studies, and by train- 
ing them to think for themselves, we are truly 
challenging the Rapid Learner to use his ability 
not only for his own good, but for the better- 
ment of all mankind. 











Using Free and Inexpensive Materials 


J. D. McAulay 








ANY elementary school classrooms are 
filled with free and inexpensive edu- 
cational materials: These materials, 

usually collected for the simple reason that they 
are easily available, are not always selected to 
fit into the objectives of any particular social 
studies unit, and in many cases are altogether 
extraneous to any unit for that grade. 

The reading level of the materials in many 
classrooms often is far above the ability of the 
average student. One sixth grade teacher had 
the classroom littered with books and pamphlets 
on Venezuela,? the country then on the social 
studies agenda, but the explanatory language 
used with much of the material was Spanish 
and not understood by any member of the class. 
The materials were generally unorganized, 
spread out on the reading table and pinned to 
the bulletin board with little instruction to the 
children on purpose or use. The chief functions 
of such free and inexpensive materials were to 
beautify the room and fill it up! 

Some of the correct uses of free and inexpen- 
sive materials for the social studies—or for any 
subject area in the curriculum—might be indi- 
cated as follows. 

1. The teacher should carefully screen all such 
materials, using as her criteria the objectives of 
her unit. Once having received materials seem- 
ingly suitable to the unit and ordered from a 
reliable catalogue, she must examine the ma- 
terials in relation to the reading level and com- 
prehension of her children and their general 
suitability to the unit under consideration. If 
not suitable, the materials may be filed, passed 
on to a teacher who has need of them, or de- 
stroyed. 

2. Once screened, the materials should be 
used and considered as expendable. The children 
may use them as a source of information for a 
group report,®? or cut them up for use in the 
building of a scrap book or a bulletin board dis- 
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play. They may use them for comparison of in- 
formation with textbooks, encyclopaedias and 
other source books. The teacher, or an able 
child, may read passages from selected materials 
as explanation to the class or a group. The ma- 
terial should be removed from its display case 
or file and examined, tested or used for an 
experiment.‘ 

3. If the material is valuable and reusable, it 
should be built into the reorganized unit and 
carefully filed for easy accessibility another year. 
A carefully organized filing system, by units or 
topics, gives free and inexpensive materials more 
value and larger use. 

4. The material should be kept up to date. 
As newer material is collected, obsolete material 
should be destroyed. Probably pre-war tourist 
brochures are inaccurate, as are maps secured 
in the early thirties. A sound social studies 
teacher is always alert to newer, different and 
more reliable materials. 

5. If the children are to send for the ma- 
terials as a correlated activity with the language 
arts, then such requests should be sent out sev- 
eral weeks before the unit in which the ma- 
terials will be used is presented. If the children 
write for free and inexpensive materials on 
Canada as an activity for a unit on Canada, the 
materials will probably arrive in time for use by 
the following year’s class and the purpose for 
writing such letters is lost. 

6. If permitted, the children will have many 
ideas as to how the materials may be used if such 
materials are valuable and adapted to the child’s 
level of interest. “May I make an Inca’s costume 
for myself?” asked one little girl inspired by a 
poster from Mexico. “I can construct a feudal 
castle,” said a fifth-grader after carefully examin- 


*“Flementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials.” Eleventh Annual Edition. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin: Educator’s Progress Service, 1954. 

?“Atlas ae Bolsillo de Venequela, Litografia Miagolana 
Hermanos.” Venezuela: S. A. Caracas, 1954. 

* The World of Cheese. Educational Department, Kraft 
Foods Company, 500 Peshtego Court, Chicago, Illinois. 

* Aluminum Kit. Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 1953. 
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ing a booklet from the British Isles.5 The teacher 
should select and screen the materials, but not 
necessarily rigidly determine their use. 

7. Much free and inexpensive material may be 
used by the teacher as source material in the 
skeleton organization of the unit. She may select 
reliable and pertinent content and reword or 
rewrite them to the child’s level of maturity in 
reading and understanding. She may use statis- 
tics pertinent to the social studies and adapt 
them to the arithmetic lesson, or she may find 
the free and inexpensive materials suitable for 
the social studies unit is also suitable for the 
science unit. The teacher, in her screening of 
free and inexpensive materials, must determine 
that which is more suitable for use by the chil- 
dren and that which is more suitable for her 
own information and adaptation. 

8. Because some free and inexpensive ma- 
terials emphasize or prominently display the 
advertising of the donator does not mean the ma- 
terial is invalid. Many of the most suitable ma- 
terials prominently display the name of the firm 
or company that supplied such material.® 

g. Free and inexpensive materials may be used 


5 Buildings of Britain, No. 27. Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. Ministry of Works, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England. 

*Esso Touring Service, Foreign Department, 15 West 
51 St., New York 19, New York. 


as a motivating factor in the introduction of a 
unit. Several days before the unit is actually pre- 
sented, pertinent materials may be casually dis- 
played in the exhibit case, on the bulletin board 
or on the reading table. Thus interest is stimu- 
lated in the child who may browse or finger 
through such material in his leisure moments. 
But once the unit has been culminated, the ma- 
terials should be filed, unless they serve as con- 
necting links to the following unit. Generally, 
however, materials should be filed progressively 
as their purpose is fulfilled in the unit. 

10. Free and inexpensive materials need not 
necessarily supplement the text. The text, en- 
cylopaedic in format, serves as the general struc- 
ture or guide for the unit. Free and inexpensive 
materials take the child away from the general 
highway of the unit into interesting byways, 
overlooking stimulating vistas and broad pano- 
ramas, and should not be selected only because 
they underscore or enlarge upon textbook con- 
tent. The main use of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials is to teach the child to select and evaluate 
materials, and to have him use them in solving 
problems set up in the social studies unit. 

Free and inexpensive materials have a definite 
use in the social studies program. Without them 
the social studies loses its richness, vitality, and 
depth. But the social studies will become more 
meaningful and valid only if such materials are 
efficiently and wisely used. 





Believe It or Not 


Project Habakkuk took its name from the 
prophet, Habakkuk, who said: “I will work a 
work in your days which ye will not believe, 
though it be told you.” It was a singularly ap- 
propriate designation for a project the British 
government seriously considered as an antisub- 
marine measure in the early years of World 
War IL. 

The proposal, in brief, was to use an iceberg 
as “an unsinkable aircraft carrier.” The iceberg, 
2000 feet long, 300 feet wide, and 200 feet deep 
was to be cut out of a larger block of ice and 
towed within striking distance of potential 
targets. In order to prevent it from drifting, a 
number of airplane propellors mounted on 
engine nacelles were to be placed at the sides. 
In order to prevent the ice from melting, re- 
frigeration coils were to be mounted in the outer 
layers of its girth and bottom. In order to pre- 


vent the ice from shattering under the impact 
of shells, the exposed surfaces were to be heavily 
coated with a substance called “pykrete”—a mix- 
ture of water and wood pulp which, when 
frozen, was highly resistant to shock. Tests indi- 
cated that “a full-size submarine torpedo explod- 
ing against the pykrete side of Habakkuk would 
produce nothing worse than a crater 3 feet 
Geen. ... 

selieve it or not, a block model 60 feet long, 
30 feet wide, and 20 feet deep was actually built 
at Patricia Lake near Jasper, Canada, during the 
winter of 1942-43, and kept frozen through the 
following summer. By then, however, the sub- 
marine problem was under control, and Project 
Habakkuk was abandoned. (Based on a larger 
account in Willy Ley, Engineers’ Dreams. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1955.) 
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The Introductory Course 


in Economics 


Leo Fishman 








N RECENT years there have been sharp 

criticisms of the introductory economics 

course, The American Economic Association 
Committee on the Undergraduate Teaching of 
Economics and the Training of Economics, for 
example, has stated that “the introductory course 
is a basic difficulty of the whole enterprise of 
teaching economics.’ To be sure, the course, as 
it is now taught in most colleges, has a number 
of shortcomings. The source of most of these 
shortcomings, however, lies in the apparent in- 
ability of instructors to decide on one primary 
objective for the course, and then to develop its 
subject matter so as to accomplish that objective. 


SHORTCOMINGS 


As noted in the report prepared by the Chair- 
man of the AEA Subcommittee on Elementary 
Courses in Economics, instructors “persist in 
crowding into one course, content necessary for 
such a diversity of objectives as: ‘a firm training 
in theory,’ ‘comprehensive understanding of cur- 
rent economic issues,’ ‘preparation for a business 
career,’ and ‘preparation in citizenship.’”? The 
report indicated also that as a result of this 
fact “the content of the elementary course has 
expanded beyond all possibility of adequate com- 
prehension and assimilation by a student in one 
year of three class hours a week.’ 

The surveys and reports of several other com- 
mittees concerned with the same matter, as well 








Dr. Fishman is a professor of economics at West 
Virginia University in Morgantown. His article was 
brought to our attention by M. L. Frankel, Director 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education, who 
chanced upon it during the course of a visit to West 
Virginia, and who wrote, “The author says a lot of 
things that should have been said a long time ago 
about the principles course in economics, and | think 
that this article will make very interesting reading for 
those on both the collegiate and high school level.” 
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as discussions with instructors who have taught 
the course and a close study of several contem- 
porary introductory texts all seem to confirm this 
statement.* There is, of course, some diversity in 
the material included in the course as it is 
taught in various schools, as well as in the man- 
ner of organizing and presenting that material. 
Common to almost all of the texts in common 
use, however, is a large body of material which 
can be classified into three main divisions: 
namely, national income analysis, institutional 
economics and current economic problems, and 
the modern theory of the firm and of monopolis- 
tic competition. 

Instructors who have included material on na- 
tional income analysis in the introductory course 
generally agree that it can contribute greatly to 
a realistic understanding, on the part of the stu- 
dents, of how our economy operates as a whole, 
and also of the forces that influence the aggregate 
level of economic activity. Nevertheless, students 
seldom gain from their study of national income 
analysis as much as they might reasonably be 
expected to gain. One reason, perhaps, is that 
some instructors emphasize the national income 
accounting aspect of the subject and devote little 
or no time to national income determination and 
the question of full employment, while others 


1 American Economic Association. “The Teaching of 
Undergraduate Economics.” American Economic Review 
40:3; Supplement, December 1950. (Italics in original). 

?Ibid., p. 56. This point has also been made by Horace 
Taylor in his report, “The Teaching of Economics in the 
U.S.A.” United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. The University Teaching of Social 
Sciences: Economics. Netherlands, 1954, p. 244. 

* AFA, op. cit., p. 56. 

“Horace Taylor, for example, writes: “It is not un- 
common for students to be asked to master, in a single 
course, the modernized apparatus of neo-classical price and 
distribution theory with much attention to monopolistic 
competition, some version of Keynesian economics (often 
called the ‘national income approach’), a considerable 
range of institutional problems, and a variety of policy 
issues applying to these matters.” UNESCO, op. cit., p. 244. 
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favor the national income determination-full em- 
ployment aspect and devote little or no time to 
national income accounting. 

Even in cases where both of these aspects of 
national income analysis are included in the 
course they are, as a rule, not sufficiently in- 
tegrated for maximum effectiveness. Moreover, 
since insufficient time is spent on the subject as 
a whole, some important parts of it are dealt 
with superficially. Policy issues connected with 
national income, for example, are often treated 
in too cursory a fashion for the students to gain 
any knowledge which they can apply inde- 
pendently outside of the classroom, Only in rare 
instances are students provided with the back- 
ground necessary to consider intelligently and 
evaluate such documents as the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress or the publications of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

A somewhat similar situation exists with re- 
spect to those topics included in the general 
category of institutional economics and current 
economic problems. Study and discussion of such 
topics as money and banking, labor problems, 
public finance, international trade, etc., which 
are traditionally part of the introductory course 
in economics, are potentially of great value to 
the students. Unfortunately, however, so large 
a number of these topics are now included in 
the course in proportion to the total amount of 
time allotted to them, that few if any of them, 
are adequately developed. Either basic factual 
information is omitted or important economic 
issues are ignored. Here again, the approach 
which is favored and the specific topics included 
or excluded vary considerably among different 
schools, instructors and texts. In general, how- 
ever, it seems to be true that the basic economic 
considerations involved are treated rather super- 
ficially so that the students do not acquire a 
background which is of much help to them either 
in advanced course work or in later life. 

With respect to those topics which fall into the 
third category—modern theory of the firm and of 
monopolistic competition—the case is somewhat 
different. For the majority of students enrolled in 
the introductory course a large part of this ma- 
terial is far less meaningful and useful than the 
material included in the other categories. Nor 
would the meaningfulness and usefulness be 
greatly enhanced if there were sufficient time to 
present it in greater detail. No doubt students do 
gain something from their study of how prices 
are determined and how they in turn help to 


allocate economic resources, but here again the 
potential gains are far greater than those actually 
realized. In the brief time generally allotted to 
it, this topic, like the other theoretical topics, is 
treated in a highly abstract and technical man- 
ner. The students’ primary concern, therefore, 
is necessarily that of orienting themselves to an 
approach and methodology substantially differ- 
ent from that encountered in other parts of the 
course, and acquainting themselves with the 
meaning of the various concepts and technical 
terms employed. Thorough familiarity with and 
mastery of the tools of theoretical analysis are so 
far from being achieved that instructors in the 
advanced undergraduate courses in theory find 
it necessary to proceed as if their students had 
no previous acquaintance with the material. 
Moreover, in the introductory course as it is 
presently taught, theories are seldom dealt with 
in such a fashion that the students appreciate 
either their connection with other topics in- 
cluded in the course or their relevance to the 
real world. 


THE GoAL or ECONOMIC LITERACY 


Since so many of the shortcomings of the in- 
troductory economics course stem from the pres- 
ent diversity of objectives and the resultant di- 
versity, bulk, and lack of development and in- 
tegration of the material which is presented to 
the students, the basis for any substantial im- 
provement in the situation must be laid by first 
deciding on one primary objective for the course. 
Only then can the diversity and scope of the 
subject matter be reduced so that what remains 
can be developed and integrated in a manner 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

It has been suggested by some instructors that 
an important step in this direction might be 
made by offering two separate introductory 
courses, one for students who plan to major in 
economics, and another for students who plan to 
major in other fields. There are two weaknesses 
in this suggestion, however. First, the suggestion 
seems to imply that students who are not eco- 
nomics majors will take only the introductory 
course in economics, whereas even non-majors 
frequently take several advanced undergraduate 
economics courses. Second, and perhaps even 
more important, is the fact that most students 
do not yet know, when they register for the 
introductory course in economics, whether they 
will be interested in taking any more advanced 
economics courses at a later time. Their decision 
may, in fact, be influenced by their experience 
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in the introductory course. It would seem prefer- 
able, therefore, to offer only one introductory 
course and to achieve the desired improvements 
by some other method. 

While complete unanimity does not exist on 
this score, and probably never will, more wide- 
spread support has been expressed for one of the 
present recognized objectives of the introductory 
economics course—namely, economic education 
for citizenship—than for any other. Indeed, the 
AEA Committee on the Undergraduate Teach- 
ing of Economics and its Sub-committee on the 
Undergraduate Economics Curriculum have indi- 
cated their support of this objective as the pri- 
mary one in the entire undergraduate economics 
curriculum. Thus while emphasizing economic 
education for citizenship may not be equally de- 
sirable in all schools, in most cases it should 
prove highly appropriate as the primary objec- 
tive of the introductory economics course. In this 
connection it may be noted also that even those 
students who major in business subjects or in 
economics and who later pursue professional 
careers in those fields, must also function simul- 
taneously as citizens of a society with a highly 
complex economy, so that they too have nothing 
to lose and much to gain by this emphasis in 
their early training. 

If economic education for citizenship is ac- 
cepted as the primary objective of the introduc- 
tory economics course, a number of changes in 
the material included in the course and in the 
organization and development of that material 
will be necessary for the realization of that objec- 
tive. National income analysis, for example, 
should be developed much more fully than is 
generally done at the present time. Both aspects 
of the topic—national income accounting and 
national income determination—full employ- 
ment—should be included. Moreover, they should 
be treated in an integrated fashion and should 
be studied fairly intensively. Greater use should 
be made of such materials as The Survey of Cur- 
rent Business and the President’s Economic Re- 
port to Congress.® 

The subjects which fall into the general cate- 
gory of institutional economics and current eco- 
nomic problems should be reappraised. The more 


*It may be worth noting, as Mary Jean Bowman has 
pointed out, that the teaching of national income analysis 
does not necessarily involve a Keynesian approach to this 
subject. See William W. Hewett, “Divergent Views of 
Members of the Sub-committee on Teaching the Elemen- 
tary course in Economics.” American Economic Review. 
41:430. June 1951. 


important of these subjects should be studied 
more intensively than is possible at the present 
time. This can be achieved only if certain others 
of lesser importance are omitted entirely. It is 
not necessary, nor even desirable, for all institu- 
tions, instructors, and texts to agree on a single 
identical set of topics to be included. But it 
would be highly desirable for each instructor to 
limit classroom presentation and discussion to a 
sufficiently small number of topics so that the 
students in each case acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of both the facts and the economic 
considerations than they do at present. 

Students should be encouraged to develop 
better habits of reading and thinking on these 
topics, so that in the process of learning about 
the more limited list they will become familiar 
with an approach and a method which they can, 
later in life, apply to other economic institutions 
and issues which concern them either in their 
professional careers or as citizens in a democracy. 

Textbooks, to be sure, might continue to be 
somewhat more inclusive than actual classroom 
discussion. But even in texts some limitation of 
the number of topics, accompanied by a fuller 
treatment of those topics, would be preferable. 

Material included in the general category of 
the modern theory of the firm and of monopo- 
listic competition should receive far less empha- 
sis in the introductory course than is generally 
the case today. Large segments of this material 
should preferably be omitted altogether. Not all 
aspects of theory should be excluded, however. 
Those theoretical subjects which can contribute 
directly to a better understanding of the nature 
of our economy, should be retained. Material 
bearing on the allocation function of prices, for 
example, should certainly be included in the 
introductory course, but this and other theoreti- 
cal material retained should be better integrated 
with the rest of the course. Such material should 
be developed in a manner which will illustrate 
more effectively the actual functioning of the 
economy, thus helping the students become better 
informed and more intelligent in their considera- 
tion of economic matters both as students and in 
later life as well. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Even those instructors who are strongly in 
favor of recognizing economic education for citi- 
zenship as the primary objective of the introduc- 
tory economics course, cannot help but feel that 
they also have a responsibility towards those stu- 
dents who will continue with more advanced 
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economics courses, and who should be prepared 
in the introductory course for their later train- 
ing. Preparation for more advanced training in 
economics might, therefore, well be recognized 
as an appropriate secondary objective of the in- 
troductory course. 

Although some instructors may feel that these 
two objectives are largely inconsistent, the pres- 
ent writer believes that if the changes already 
suggested were adopted, and if the material of the 
introductory course were suitably organized, both 
objectives might be achieved simultaneously. 

For this purpose it is suggested that national 
income analysis and the theoretical material 
retained in the introductory course should both 
be presented during the first semester, while eco- 
nomic institutions and current economic prob- 
lems should be dealt with in the second semester. 
It is further suggested that students who are plan- 
ning to major in economics and others who 
expect to take a large number of advanced eco- 
nomics courses be discouraged from enrolling in 
the second semester of the introductory course, 
and instead be permitted to register for more ad- 
vanced courses immediately after completing the 
first semester of the introductory course. 

If these suggestions are adopted, instructors of 
the more advanced undergraduate economics 
course will find their students much better pre- 
pared in national income analysis than they are 
at present. Some instructors may still wish to 
review certain aspects of that subject, but it will 
not be necessary for them to spend as much time 
on it as they now do. A considerable amount of 
overlapping and repetition will thus be avoided, 
and more time will be available for subject 
matter more specifically relevant to the advanced 
courses themselves. 

Despite the fact that in the introductory course 
less time and attention would be devoted to the 
modern theory of the firm and of monopolistic 
competition than is presently the case, instruc- 
tors in the more advanced undergraduate courses 
in theory would find their students at least as 


well prepared as they are now. Most instructors 
in advanced theory courses now find that al- 
though their students have already been con- 
fronted with a considerable amount of theoreti- 
cal material in the introductory course, they have 
achieved no real understanding and mastery of 
that material. The instructor in the undergradu- 
ate course must, therefore, proceed as if his stu- 
dents know nothing at all about economic theory. 

If the suggestions proposed in this paper are 
adopted the students should actually be better 
prepared for advanced work in theory, since they 
would, in the introductory course, acquire a 
much more thorough understanding and mastery 
of those important aspects of theory which are 
retained in the introductory course. Thus, here 
again some overlapping and repetition should be 
avoided, and more time should be available for 
material more appropriately included in the ad- 
vanced courses. 

It does not appear to be either necessary or 
desirable to require that economics majors or 
other students planning to take a number of 
advanced courses concerned largely with eco- 
nomic institutions and current economic prob- 
lems, first be required to learn about these sub- 
jects in considerably less detail in an introduc- 
tory course. The fact that so large a proportion 
of this material is now duplicated in the intro- 
ductory course and in the advanced undergradu- 
ate courses is one of the major shortcomings of 
the economics curriculum at the present time. If 
students are relieved of the necessity of taking 
the second semester of the introductory course, 
they can use the time to much better advantage 
by taking additional work in advanced economics. 

Some students, of course, may decide to pursue 
their study of economics further, or even to be- 
come economics majors, only after they have 
completed the second semester of the introduc- 
tory course. In that case faculty guidance should 
be provided to assist them in choosing their ad- 
vanced economics courses so that undesirable 
duplication is avoided or at least minimized. 





Obviously, geographical conditions play a great, and frequently a determining, part in 
man’s activities. Cities have always been located with reference to readiness of access. Trade 
routes have followed the lines of least resistance. Military tactics lay great emphasis upon 
the contour of the land and the character of natural barriers. Cultural distinctions which 
we please to call racial have resulted in large measure from the isolation which difficulty 
of access has brought about. The entire social, political, and economic life of communities 
and whole peoples bears the stamp of geographical conditions and will continue to do so; 
but these conditions, alone, do not suffice to explain man’s new living (Leon C. Marshall 
and Rachel M. Goetz, Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies; A Social Process Approach. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. P. 52). 





The Social Studies Review Book 


Howard L. Hurwitz 








HE social studies review book has become 

a fixed star in the high school firmament. 

The soft-covered, junior-sized text is stand- 
ard equipment for the high school youngster 
who finds his regular textbook too heavy to carry 
and often too “heavy” to absorb. 

The social studies review book first appeared 
in 1920 as a review book in American history. It 
was published in New York City to meet the need 
for a short “text” that would help students to 
review for the New York State Regents Examina- 
tion in American History. This first venture in 
the review book field was a skeleton outline 
directed exclusively to the high school reader 
who was expected to add flesh to the bones. Ap- 
pearing about the same time was a question and 
answer booklet intended for Regents review. 

In the mid-twenties a review book house which 
still flourishes brought forth a skeleton outline 
with some flesh on it. This became the precursor 
of a social studies review book, again in Ameri- 
can history, which used the paragraph form of 
its big brother, the high school text, which was 
at that time in the lightweight division. The new, 
paragraph-form review book was written by the 
late Lucian Lamm who later became the Chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department at the 
High School of Science in New York City. 

The paragraph-form review book which sought 
to condense the larger textbook was considerably 
expanded in the 1930's. It was during these dark 
depression days that the review book was bright- 








In the following article prepared for Social Educa- 
tion, the author, a past president of the Association 
of Teachers of the Social Studies in New York City, 
traces the rise of the social studies review book from 
its beginnings in the 1920's to its strong position in 
the field today. 
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ened by cartoon-type illustrations on almost every 
page. These “visualized” review books ran to 
about 300 pages. They retained the paragraph 
form and were handsomely produced in soft 
covers. They provided the model for imitators 
who adopted the practice of illustrating pages— 
some copiously, others in moderation. During the 
1940’s and 1950's review books have adhered for 
the most part to paragraph form and illustra- 
tions. Some fleshy outlines continue to appear, 
and there is at least one question and answer 
booklet currently in the field. 

The habitat of the social studies review book 
is the United States, where it can be found from 
coast to coast. It has spread to Canada, and pub- 
lishers report sales in places as far-flung as the 
Gold Coast, Pakistan, and Australia. It is not 
likely, however, that they are being used in such 
places as review books, but rather as texts, or 
inexpensive store-houses of basic information in 
selected fields. 

Sales are promoted almost entirely by pub- 
lishers who are located in New York City which 
is the hub of the book publishing business. The 
leading publisher in the field organized his own 
company in 1924, but was active in the field as 
early as 1919 when the first review book publish- 
ing house was founded. At least three companies 
were established in the 1920's, one in the 1930's, 
and two in the 1940’s. The leading publisher 
maintains a national sales staff and has 160 active 
titles on his list (about one-third of these can be 
classified as review books, and these cover the 
fields of social studies, English, science, etc.). 

Review books in American history account for 
the greater part of the social studies review book 
sales; but review book titles are well-represented 
in world history, world geography, civics, current 
problems, American government, and so forth. 
Prices of review books range from fifty cents to 
one dollar. Those which appear in hard covers 
sell for about fifty cents more. In size, they range 
from about 150 pages to 600 pages; and in quality 
of execution from “A” to “F.” It appears that 
some social studies review books, particularly in 
American and World History, have burst their 
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natural limits. They equal or exceed in the num- 
ber of words the textbooks they are supposed to 
condense. 

If there is any single requirement that is pecu- 
liar to the review book, it is that it should review 
the body of subject matter it purports to review. 
It should contain the basic information which the 
student can be expected to absorb as a basis for 
further knowledge of content which can be ac- 
quired from the textbook and other secondary 
sources. In this sense the review book is a “basal” 
text, for if its objective is attained, it presents the 
minimum information essential to understand- 
ing of the subject and allows for supplementa- 
tion by the more massive text. Some schools have, 
in fact, provided all of their students with review 
books and have purchased a variety of textbooks 
which are available in the library to supplement 
the review books.. 

The review book writer who comes closest to 
fashioning a necessary teaching tool is the writer 
who selects and compresses from a large body of 
subject matter. He avoids throwing in everything 
in the hope that a buckshot approach will catch 
all comers. He organizes carefully the material 
he has selected and tries to keep the student 
awake with sentences that make sense and which 
hit hard at the material to be mastered. 

The end-of-chapter and/or end-of-section ques- 
tions should contain power questions (essays re- 
quiring a sustained and organized response) and 
a variety of objective-type questions. Answers to 
questions need not be exhausted in the review 
book itself, for beyond the review book lies the 
textbook and—to be sure—the resources of the 
library. 

The idea that a review book—because it is a 
review—can be dashed off in a few leisure hours 
can be dispelled by critical examination of any 


of the review books which rate an “A.” Material 
for them is, in fact, meticulously gathered from 
a large number of secondary sources and, occa- 
sionally, original sources are checked to insure 
accuracy. The writer is subjected to the require- 
ments of an exacting editor whose standards are 
no different from those of textbook editors in any 
of the leading publishing houses. Once the manu- 
script is in acceptable form, it undergoes further 
editorial treatment and passes through the pub- 
lishing machinery. The care with which a single 
misplaced semi-colon is exercised from final page 
proofs can be attested to by any writer who has 
experienced review book publication in which 
high standards can be deduced from the final 
product. 

The criteria for judging a review book parallel 
those for the regular textbook. Like the good 
textbook, the good review book is characterized 
by sound scholarship, clarity of expression, clear 
organization, content which approximates closely 
the course of study, pertinent illustrations, help- 
ful teaching aids, and a good index. The review 
book should be examined for quality of paper 
Stock and type size that makes reading easy on 
the eyes. The review book which is set in small 
type, with little or no variation in type face, is 
more difficult to read than one where type face 
is varied, of good size (not newspaper size), and 
clearly printed on good quality paper. 

If any one thing is clear about the social 
studies review book, it is that it has earned for 
itself an important niche in the high school 
world. Its use is encouraged by teachers who rec- 
ognize that their students must have some “‘text”’ 
of convenient size for review purposes and which 
represents the basic minimum of content to 
which may be added subject matter from a 
variety of sources. 





Thucydides tells us how, in 427 B.C., Cleon told the Assembly, “I have often before now 
realized that a democracy is incapable of empire. The reason for this incapacity, 
Cleon suggested, is that the members of the Assembly forget that other people are not 
like themselves. “The most alarming feature in the case,” he asserted, “is the constant 
change of policies, and seeming ignorance of the fact that bad laws which are never changed 
are better for a city than good ones that have no authority.” Cleon went on to describe the 
public—and to their face—in these terms: “The persons to blame are you, who are so 
foolish as to institute these debates: you go to see an oration as you would to see a sight, 
you take your facts on hearsay and judge of the practicability of a project by the wit of 
its advocates, and trust for the truth about past events not to your eyes but to your ears— 
to some clever critic’s words.” (From Lester B. Pearson, Democracy in World Politics, 
Princeton University Press, 1955, p. 99.) 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








THE Wortp History “PROBLEM” 


(From a summary of a discussion section, 
“Methods and Techniques in a World History 
Course,” at the Decatur convention of the Illinois 
Council, reported in THE COUNCILOR [Octo- 
ber 1955], a publication of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies.) 

William Habberton of the University of Illi- 
nois makes the following suggestions in regard 
to what to teach in the World History course as 
follows: 

1. World history makes greater demands on 
scholarship than does any other subject in the 
secondary curriculum. 

2. Discrimination in selection of facts of time 
and space is necessary to guard against nebulous 
presentation of facts. 

g. Faulty historicity results if bias leads to 
overemphasis of time/place to underline cur- 
rently popular ideas. 

4. Immediately demonstrable learning may be 
discouragingly little in quality. 

Mr. Habberton then goes on to state three 
other basic assumptions: 

1. We cannot expect too much factual learn- 
ing in one year’s study. 

2. We need not emphasize all the content of 
world history equally. 

3. Interest and/or innate ability will lead to 
wide variations in evident learning. Recom- 
mended time allotment is for the course to 
devote 14 to the period before 1500; 14 to 1500- 
1850; and 14 to the period since 1850. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


(From an article, “Elementary Social Studies 
Research.” By Dr. Mabel Lane Bartlett and Dr. 
Clarence D. Samford, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Reprinted from THE COUNCILOR [Octo- 
ber 1955], a publication of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies.) 

The following recommendations for the ele- 
mentary social studies program are among the 
findings of a survey which interviewed 308 class- 
room teachers in Southern Illinois. 


Regarding Objectives: 

1, Continue to stress the development of a 
democratic personality. 

2. Focus attention on the development of 
democratic group-action skills and social compe- 
tency in intergroup situations. 

3. Develop an appreciation for the problems 
encountered in the evolution of democracy 
throughout the world. 

4. Continue to teach basic facts of social sig- 
nificance but concentrate on the acquisition of 
functional information, concepts, and basic un- 
derstandings of how man interacts with his social 
and physical environment. 

5. Make a deliberate effort to practice democ- 
racy in schoolroom living. 

6. Participate in setting-up and evaluating the 
objectives. 

7. “Take stock,” individually as a teacher, of 
the social studies teaching. 

8. Determine the actual social studies needs 
of the pupils and their community. 


Regarding Content: 


1. Scrutinize the offerings, eliminate unde- 
sirable overlappings, provide a sequence of learn- 
ings within the program of studies. 

2. Compare the locally offered program with 
the recommendations followed by other schools, 
but remembering local needs. 

3. Provide for a concentration of study around 
“How People Live” for the middle grades and 
“The Building of the Nation” for the upper 
grades. 

4. Defer the teaching involving concepts of 
the sphericity of the earth such as latitude, longi- 
tude, and zones, to grades 7 or 8. 


Regarding Curriculum and Methodology: 


1. Exert efforts to make the schools more com- 
munity centered. This will involve the two-way 
process in public relations, use of school facilities 
for community activities, and the formation of 
lay advisory groups. 

2. Participate in matters pertaining to the 
social studies curriculum. Patrons, administra- 
tors, teachers, and pupils should be called upon 
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to play their respective roles. 

g. Utilize resource places and people more 
extensively in implementing the objectives of the 
social studies program. The numerous places that 
any community possesses that could be used as 
part of a social studies laboratory should be sur- 
veyed and used appropriately. The same tech- 
niques should be applied to the surprisingly 
large number of adults and unique pupils who 
could contribute on occasion. 

4. Extend careful consideration to content and 
methodology to be applied to questions dealing 
with home and family living. The content ap- 
pears to be present, but organizational patterns 
do not seem clear. 

5. Include improvements in traits of social liv- 
ing as an objective in all schools coordinate with 
acquiring skills and information. 

6. Explore the possibility of employing con- 
ferences between teacher and both parents tak- 
ing place at school one or two times a year by all 
teachers. This would be executed as part of the 
program of evaluation. 


Miscellaneous Recommendations: 

1. Provide for improved teacher preparation 
in understanding and skills of geographic educa- 
tion. 

2. Utilize community resources. 

3. Utilize available inexpensive audio-visual 
aids such as clippings, pictures, blackboards 
bulletin boards, scrapbooks, displays. 

4. Provide increased opportunity for field ob- 
servation in social studies teaching. 


Regarding Texts: 

1. Select texts as tools adapted to the particu- 
lar needs of the groups rather than as courses of 
study. 

2. Select more readable and interesting books 
with easier vocabulary load and authentic, yet 
artistic, drawings. 


THREATS TO FREEDOM 


(Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, editor of Social Stud- 
ies TOPICS [Connecticut Social Studies Teachers 
Association] reports in the October 1955 issue on 
the Tenth National Conference on Citizenship 
in Washington, D. C. which she attended as a 
delegate. Harry P. Cain of the Subversives Activi- 
ties Control Board in the keynote speech listed 
five trends that seem to threaten our way of life.) 

1. We are becoming less a government of law 
and more a government of men. 


2. In security risk trials, there is a presumption 
of guilt, rather than of innocence. 

3. Guilt with us used to be a personal thing; 
yet, in ten short years, guilt by association has 
become commonplace in America. 

4. To judge a son or a daughter on suspicions 
about their parents is to establish guilt by kin- 
ship and to take from the individual the inalien- 
able right to be responsible in his own name. 

5. In security cases, a citizen’s sworn word be- 
comes less important, nor is the accused always 
able to confront his accuser. 


SEVEN SINS IN TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 


(From an article, “Seven Sins in Teaching So- 
cial Studies.” By Ralph N. Grover. Reprinted 
from the CITIZENSHIP JOURNAL [Fall 
1955], a publication of the New York State Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies.) 

1. We must find better ways to organize the 
learning experiences in the social studies. 

2. We must find better ways to use textbooks. 

3. Concepts unfamiliar to children, which are 
to be developed within a lesson, must be mark- 
edly reduced, 

4- In order to make specific facts meaningful 
it would seem necessary to teach facts in relation- 
ship. 

5. Too much reliance is made upon one course 
to teach citizenship. 

6. Many schools go to great length to deter- 
mine objectives or goals for a social studies pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the objectives are often 
too numerous, unrealistic, and too remote. 

7. We tend to cover too much material at each 
grade level, shown by the large number of topics 
or units given during a particular school year. 
There is the converse of this problem too. A unit 
or topic is dwelt upon over too long a period of 
time. 

EVERYONE HAs A JOB 


(Excerpted from a selection in the February 
1956 wsue of THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHER [Massachusetts Teacher Association] 
of assignments made by delegates at the White 
House Conference on Education to people in 
and out of the profession.) 

To THE TEACHER: Search for truth. Ail chil- 
dren should be free to seek truth wherever it 
can be found. Stimulate talent. The useful talents 
of all children (retarded, average, and gifted) 
should be stimulated and developed. Guide the 
pupil. The schools must guide and counsel with 
every child in preparation for the world of work. 





Current Affairs and American History 
Richard E. Gross 








O WHAT extent should the teaching of 


American history stress the present? What . 


is the proper balance between history and 
the current scene? How should these be related? 
This article attempts to explore these and other 
related questions which continually plague social 
studies teachers in their planning. 


FUNCTIONAL HIsTORY 

That history should serve the nation has been 
accepted theory in all lands since written history 
first appeared, but the questions, “In what man- 
ner?” or “For what purposes?’”’ have brought 
widely varying answers. Those who view history 
as purely an objective application of the his- 
torical method in recounting the record of man’s 
development hold little brief for the position of 
the “functional” or “new” historian. Pointing to 
the perverted histories of Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia, the traditional historians explain 
the danger of using history to emphasize current, 
social needs. 

The functional historians agree that we must 
be as objective and as careful in our method as 
possible; but, they explain, we can never know 
the full, actual history of any event and remind 
us that the frame for reference of the writer is 
bound to influence his work. Therefore, this 
incomplete record of the past, plus the inter- 
pretation that the historian is bound to include, 
usually produces a history which may be said to 
“fit its times.” For instance, following the end of 
a long period of Democratic party control in the 
United States, a number of historians are rewrit- 
ing our national history. These men are attempt- 
ing to bring the story to date with an emphasis 
and flavor which reflects new conditions in the 
United States and the world, as well as the phi- 
losophy of government currently ascendent. 

Large numbers of American history teachers 
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ford University and a member of the Advisory Board 
of Social Education, was asked to prepare this article 
by the N.C.S.S. Curriculum Committee. 








today seem to agree with those historians who 
would select, interpret, and emphasize in the 
main only those parts of our history which give 
promise of meeting the needs of society and of 
the students in this particular age. An important 
reason, however, for the lag in developing such 
functional history courses is the attitude of many 
other instructors who desire to “cover the whole 
book” and give a “complete” course. As is readily 
recognized, such “bird’s-eye” presentations often 
degenerate into a deadly compendium of never- 
ending names, dates, and events—one of the main 
reasons why history courses are sometimes so un- 
popular. 

More realistic instructors recognize that they 
can never come near to teaching a “complete” 
course in American history at any level. They are 
inclined to accept the fact that while history may 
“prove” very little and has limited value as an 
end in itself, it does provide an opportunity for 
research and synthesis whereby the student can 
evolve concepts which help to solve present prob- 
lems stemming from past, human experiences. 
They also believe that teachers must plan their 
courses around the basic traditions of Western 
civilization, and that as partisans for democracy 
they are expected by society to be more than de- 
tached scholars. Remaining open-minded and 
objective, American history instructors must 
serve as a positive force in promoting social prog- 
ress and in the further extension of democracy. 
In planning for these contributions to citizenship 
education the instructor must, however, ask him- 
self, “Does this meet a real need in the lives of 
my students today?” If not, the very pressure of 
demands forces the teacher to modify the aspect 
of history to be studied. 

The difficulty involved in developing a func- 
tional course is that American history as such 
may be lost and replaced by a problems approach 
which merely utilizes certain isolated segments 
of history as background for one particular situa- 
tion. While some educational theorists believe 
that such use is the only practical place for his- 
tory in the curriculum and reflects the manner 
in which all “history’’ courses should be organ- 
ized, few teachers seem to go along with the 
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theory of “teaching history backwards” or of cen- 
tering it entirely in the study of current events. 
They feel that if we are to use the past to ex- 
plain the present, enough of the past must be 
comprehended first to make the story intelligible; 
it is clear to these instructors that we move from 
“what mattered then on the way to what matters 
now.””} 

Research studies in the area of social education 
have revealed that probably no one form of 
course organization is best at all levels. There 
may be, for instance, certain courses which would 
emphasize the current problems approach, and, 
while problem-solving should mark all social 
studies classes, there are those courses whose aims 
would seem to make it more profitable to center 
attention in an historical or geographical ap- 
proach. Although it may serve some purpose to 
teach America’s age of industrialization as a 
background for probing current questions of 
business and labor, other values are inherent in 
a chronological appraisal of the period which 
leads up to the present scene. In this latter situa- 
tion the action of men and the events of those 
times are most likely revealed as they appeared 
in the eyes of the persons then involved and in 
terms of conditions and standards existent from 
1870 to 1900; at the same time certain attitudes 
of a present-day labor leader such as John L. 
Lewis become more understandable to the stu- 
dents. 

THE PROBLEM OF SELECTION 

Realistically, within the pattern of his course 
organization, the teacher must make a consider- 
able selection out of the vast reservoir of Ameri- 
can history. Our thesis here is that the conditions 
and needs of present American society provide 
one of the important sets of criteria for selecting 
the content of the American history course. As 
the teacher and his pupils look about themselves, 
they can easily find many problems that should 
dictate historical choice. Here is a world arming 
to the teeth. Two great power blocs, each espous- 
ing peace as they seek to defend themselves, lead 
their citizens to make heavy sacrifices and pass 
up numerous benefits in other fields to pay the 
huge military costs. Much of the life of the 
people in all of the nations involved circulates 
around events and conditions which mark an 
era of “cold war.” Is it not essential that Ameri- 


*Henry Johnson. “An Introduction to the History of 
the Social Sciences in the Schools, Part II.” Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical 
Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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can attitudes, efforts, and developments which 
have characterized past times of crisis and con- 
flict be throughly studied? Perhaps a reversal in 
the trend against military history is in order— 
although the writer is not advocating the tradi- 
tional attention to battles which characterized 
chapters in former history books. 

Or take the teacher who approaches the end 
of the school year with time for but one more 
unit of work. As he looks at his newspaper, 
headline stories about drought, farm conditions, 
and falling agricultural prices may clearly indi- 
cate an appropriate problem-topic. As he drives 
to school, the slum tenements and the attending 
evils that exist in his own urban school neigh- 
borhood remind him of other problems calling 
for attention in the social studies. This teacher 
may be aided in his choice by what he knows his 
pupils have studied previously and what they are 
likely to cover in the field of social studies in 
the semester, grade, or years immediately ahead. 
Community taboos and local politics may, unfor- 
tunately, further limit his choice. The interests 
and abilities of his pupils, his own training, the 
time and materials available, and other course 
offerings, as well as the basic aims for his own 
course, must also be considered in arriving at 
his decision. It may appear in the final analysis 
that both the rural and the urban situation call 
for appropriate historical units. He may decide, 
too late, that perhaps he should have looked 
more carefully at the pertinent current events 
earlier in the school year. And he may decide, 
again too late, that it would have been possible 
to have shortened or even dropped the units on 
European backgrounds, colonial life, or Ameri- 
can music and poetry. It may also become ap- 
parent that these two current problems could 
easily have been included in his units on the 
ending of the frontier or the growth of American 
business; or perhaps he might have altered his 
units on agricultural life or the rise of the city 
by appending learnings and activities relating 
to contemporary affairs rather than having con- 
cluded the units at the terminal dates of 1920 
or 1930, as he had done. 

In the selection of content to meet present 
social needs, teachers need to give much more 
attention to planning with one another the main 
emphases and offerings from grade to grade. It 
should be clearly evident that the American his- 
tory class cannot be separated from the other 
social studies courses and planned by itself with- 
out reference to over-all scope and sequence. 
Formulas for the advance selection of current 
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affairs which may be related to the course of 
study have been suggested by other writers.? 
The problem here remains one of fitting current 
events to the curriculum. Is there any way in 
which history and the present scene may be 
more regularly and effectively interrelated? 

Where can instructors draw a line for an 
American history course between what is cur- 
rent and what is past? The relationship between 
current affairs and the former American scene 
is a dual one. Today’s events can be used to 
illustrate yesterday's happenings; yesterday's 
story can serve to make the present intelligible. 
In the latter case, history serves as a valuable 
tool; it has meaningful, up-to-date application. 
In either situation hundreds of other illustra- 
tions such as those which follow certainly can 
be found whereby learnings in both areas rein- 
force one another. 


Current or Recent Social or 
Personal Problem 


United States History 


Immigration of people to 
New World 

Articles of Confederation 

Northwest Ordinance 


Louisiana Purchase 
Monroe Doctrine 


Maine-Missouri 
mise 
Frontier gold prospecting 


Compro- 


Displaced persons and refu- 
gees 

United Nations 

Present colonial policies in 
Africa 

Federal aid to education 

Southeast Asia’s security 
pact 

Alaskan and 
statehood 

Uranium and oil claims 


Hawaiian 


Grant's Scandals 
Ku Klux Klan 


Gifts for class sponsors 

Civil rights and segregation 
issues 

Appointment of local post- 
master 

Government price support 
programs 

The family budget 

Student’s diet and health 

United States’ program in 
Pacific outposts 

Local housing scandal 

Juvenile delinquent gangs 

Installment purchases by 
students 

Union organization activi- 
ties in local industry 


Pendleton Act 
Populist Revolt 


Income Tax Amendment 

Pure Food and Drug Act 

League of Nations Trust 
lerritories 

Teapot Dome 

Gangland crime syndicate 

Crash of ’29 


Wagner Labor Act 


In studying events such as those listed above 
for purposes of illustration, it becomes evident 
that much of yesteryear can be linked to today. 
Contemporary issues are immediate episodes in 
an evolving story whose antecedents always exist 
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somewhere in the past. The able teacher can 
interrelate numerous events, such as those in 
the foregoing list, which become appropriate 
with each new day’s lesson. In fact, such an ap- 
proach is what often makes a particular teacher's 
course constantly valuable and deservedly popu- 
lar. Units should abound with activities, proj- 
ects, and discussions which lead the students to 
such considerations. The weekly current affairs 
papers for students, weekly magazines, and school 
newspapers often make contributions by relating 
the history which precedes the news stories they 
print. In special articles, under the titles of 
“History and Current Affairs” or “The History 
Behind the Headlines,” they frequently point up 
illuminating parallels between past and present. 

The writer has observed too many instructors 
teaching about (for example) the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act without any reference to related cur- 
rent legislation, such as the McCarran Act. On 
the other hand, he has found pupils discussing 
the pros and cons of prohibition in their com- 
munity without considering some of the past 
American experiences which might provide 
sound guide lines for their decision. Unfor- 
tunately, it becomes continually more difficult 
in our rapidly changing times to select our 
United States history in terms of the present 
scene, current social needs, and America’s ever 
widening horizons. As Robinson pointed out, it 
was possible until 1900 to learn greatly of the 
meaning of the contemporary scene by examin- 
ing the developments of the past; but in the rush 
of present events, the past actually has been 
crowded out. “Moreover,” he explained, “the 
present scene is so changed, involving as it does 
the whole world, that the earlier scene has few 
similarities and hence fewer lessons.”* Is it any 
wonder that students embroiled in this hectic 
present, looking at their traditional history 
courses where isolated history is taught primarily 
for history’s sake, ask honestly, “Why study his- 
tory?” 

However, as we have seen, history holds some 
real values as man’s memory and man’s mirror. 
In addition to bringing us an understanding 
of the background of current events, it should 
be taught so as to give the student some experi- 
ence with critical historical thinking. But it will 
be most effective as a source of pupil learning 
experience when each day, instructor and class, 
having selected their history with an eye on to- 
day, search the past for light on this present. 


* Edgar E. Robinson. “A new American History.” School 
and Society, p. 75. February 2, 1946. 
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Attention 


What do you feel should be the purpose of 
the “Notes and News” column? What do you 
think it should contain? As it has been prepared 
in the past, has it rendered the service or con- 
tained the type of information that you, the 
reader of Social Education, feel it should? 

“Notes and News” should, as we have seen its 
mission, carry items of local, state, regional and 
national council activities, and items of general 
interest including information about opportuni- 
ties for social studies teachers and their organ- 
izations. 

In this endeavor NCSS headquarters office has 
been only partially successful. A few faithful 
individuals submit items regularly. Many coun- 
cils are heard from very seldom or not at all. We 
are sure that these councils too carry on interest- 
ing and stimulating activities which would be of 
interest to other groups. The result is that “Notes 
and News” does not present a well-rounded 
picture of local and state council activity. 

NCSS headquarters does not have resources to 
send out requests for material about each coun- 
cil each month, and we depend on the coopera- 
tion of council members to provide us with the 
type of material they think will be of interest 
and assistance to others. We are always interested 
in brief, concise accounts of your meetings and 
in projects undertaken by social studies groups. 
Further, we always need the names and addresses 
of your officers when they are elected. 

To indicate how low the local and state bat- 
ting average is in regard to reporting their ac- 
tivities we have received items from only 51 out 
of 141 operating councils during the 1954-56 
seasons to date. 

Won't you help us raise this percentage during 
the coming months? The October issue of Social 
Education will arrive just in time to inform 
many social studies teachers of your plans for 
meetings in the Fall. Then keep us informed 
of activities during the following months. 

In order to do this effectively, remember that 
the deadline for receipt of copy for any specific 
issue of the magazine is the 10th of the second 
month prior to date of publication. Send your 
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items for the October issue by the 10th of Au- 
gust. Send your reports to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Social Education on Microfilm 


Arrangements have been made with University 
Microfilms, 313 North ist Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to have Social Education placed on 
microfilm. This microfilm edition will be of 
special interest to libraries that are subscribers 
to Social Education and where storage space for 
back issues presents a problem. The microfilm 
edition is available only to bona fide subscribers 
to Social Education and may be obtained directly 
from University Microfilms. Volume XVII 1953 is 
the first volume of Social Education available 
on microfilm. Price $1.60 per print. 


Middle States Council 


The spring meeting of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies will be held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., on May 18- 
19, 1956. Co-sponsors of the meeting will be the 
Washington Roundtable and the Maryland His- 
tory Teachers Association. 

Following visits to District schools on Friday 
the formal part of the program will open with 
a meeting at 4 P.M. sponsored by the Maryland 
History Teachers Association on the subject 
“Visualizing the State Social Studies Program.” 
The general session at 8 p.m. will feature the 
Honorable Philip B. Perlman, former Solicitor- 
General of the United States who will speak on 
the subject ‘““The Government As a Litigant.” 
This will be followed by an informal reception 
sponsored by the Washington Roundtable. 

The general session on Saturday morning will 
feature a panel discussion on various phases of 
the work of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The speakers will include 
Mr. Rufus E. Miles, Director of Administration; 
Dr. John R. Racklye, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education; Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Director of Re- 
search in Social Security, and Mr. Z. Stewart 
Hunter, Assistant to the Surgeon General for 


my 
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Information. The luncheon meeting will feature 
an address by Dr. A. Powell Davies, Minister of 
the All Soul’s Unitarian Church on the subject 
“Retreat from First Principles.” Saturday after- 
noon a tour along Embassy Row will culminate 
with a reception at the Indian Embassy and a 
visit to the Sherman House. 

All teachers in the Middle Atlantic region are 
cordially invited to attend this meeting which 
promises to be one of the most interesting in the 
history of the Middle States Council. Officers of 
the Council are R. W. Cordier, President; Wil- 
liam H. Hartley, First Vice-President; C. Graham 
Beckel, Second Vice-President; Mark Emerson, 
Secretary; Dorothy Allen, Treasurer; and Dor- 
othy Furman, Editor. R.W.C, 


Pennsylvania 


The annual spring meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies will be held 
on May 4 and 5. 

All sessions will be held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

The spot light will be on Foreign Relations. 
Present plans indicate that the program will be 
both interesting and profitable. D.1.H. 


Indiana 


The annual Spring Meeting of the Indiana 
Council for the Social Studies will be held at 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana, 
April 13 and 14. 

Registration will begin at 7:00 P.M., Friday. 
At the Friday evening session Walter Johnson, 
Head of the Department of History, University 
of Chicago, will address the group on “Asia in 
Revolution and Its Impact on the Social 
Sciences.” 

On Saturday morning Richard Weis, Presi- 
dent, Hammond Chamber of Commerce, will 
speak on “Industries of the Calumet Area.” Fol- 
lowing will be an address by Philip Hauser, Di- 
rector of the Population Research and Training 
Center, University of Chicago, entitled “Popula- 
tion Trends.” 

At the Saturday luncheon Walter Laves, Chair- 
man of Department of Government, Indiana 
University, will talk on the subject “Indiana and 
Thailand: A New Dimension in International 
Relations.” 

Following the Business Session, there will be 
a tour of the Calumet Industrial Area, beginning 
at 2:30 P.M. 

Officers of the 
Elizabeth Blewett, 


Indiana Council are: Mrs. 
Indianapolis, President; 


Frances Taylor, Hammond, Vice-President; John 
Cronk, Morocco, Secretary; K. B. Thurston, 
Bloomington, Treasurer. W.J.G. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


In the early months of 1955 interest in a work- 
shop had been advanced by the members of the 
St. Paul Council for Social Studies. Conrad Hoff, 
president, contacted Glenn F. Varner, assistant 
superintendent of secondary and vocational edu- 
cation, and Walter J. Rock, assistant director of 
secondary education, for help in sponsoring such 
a venture. They were pleased to receive this re- 
quest from teachers. The Executive Board of 
St. Paul’s Council invited twenty-seven teachers 
from elementary through secondary grades. 
These were requested to poll their buildings for 
interest in a workshop and the type of workshop 
desired. 

The responses indicated sufficient interest to 
make definite plans. Mr. Rock, who represented 
the administration, said that the department was 
willing to underwrite the costs, to contact the 
speakers selected by the group, to provide the 
desired publicity and to allow in-service credit 
for attendance. This support helped to get the 
venture off to a good start. 

The committee members listed areas of in- 
terest as expressed to them; chose a smaller group 
to care for detailed arrangements; and set up a 
general over-all pattern for the workshop ses- 
sions. They felt it would be more effective and 
interesting to have several specialists in different 
areas. The plan suggested to each was: 

1. Give a factual presentation of topic. 

2. Consider the techniques for putting these 
facts across at different grade levels and to 
children of varied abilities. Make practical 
classroom suggestions. 

g. List some materials in line with the above. 

4- Allow a question period, 

The fall publicity was sent to all elementary 
and secondary schools. Any teacher was invited 
to the after-school 3:45 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. meet- 
ings. The first seventy-five to register were to be 
enrolled but due to persistent requests the limita- 
tions were removed. 

The topics and speakers were: 

1. “Important Geographical Facts to Be 
Taught in Social Studies” by A. M. Grove, 
Mankato Teachers’ College. 

. “Identifying Instructional Problems” by 
Edith West, University of Minnesota. 

. “The Far East” by Hildegard Johnson, Mac- 
alester College 
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. “Minnesota’s Resources” by John Borchert, 
University of Minnesota. 

5. “Behind the Scenes in Minnesota Govern- 
ment” by Dorothy Jacobson, Administrative 
Assistant to Minnesota’s Governor Orville 
L. Freeman. 

. “Our Stake in Freedom’ by Theodore 
Mitau, University of Nebraska. 

. and 8. “The United States and Interna- 
tional Organization” with William Rogers 
as chairman and moderator. Dr. Rogers is 
director of the State Organization Service 
and the Minnesota World Affairs Center. 
The afternoon speaker was Dr. K. N. Rao 
of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, and 
connected with Point Four Program in 
India. His topic was “Technical Assistance.” 
Afterwards a panel of three teachers, Con- 
rad Hoff, Russell Wallner and Leila Asher 
made a few suggestions for the teaching of 
world affairs, and then the afternoon’s 
speaker answered questions from the floor. 
The evening speaker was Ralph Jones, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. His theme was “Ten 
Years of the United Nations.” 

The St. Paul Council for Social Studies and 

Department of Education felt that the project 


had been most successful as judged by attend- 


ance, by participation during the question 
periods, and by the favorable reactions made by 
those who attended the workshop. Bae. 


Central Ohio 


The Social Studies Association of Central Ohio 
announces its program for meetings through- 
out the year in a small leaflet early in the school 
year. For this school year their program in sum- 
mary was: October, “Implications of Recent 
State School Legislation” with Tom O'Keefe, 
Ohio Education Association, and Dr. Burr, 
Ohio State University. November, “How To 
Achieve Good Discipline” a panel discussion with 
C. B. Mendenhall, Ohio State University, as 
moderator. December, “Impressions of the 
Middle East” by Ruth Bachmayer and Talitha 
Herold. At the February meeting Alan Griffin of 
Ohio State University was the speaker and at 
the March meeting the Fourth Annual Work- 
shop was held. The last meeting of the year will 
be held on April 24 and will be a banquet with 
the annual business meeting and speaker. 

Officers of this group are: president, Margaret 
Roling; vice-piesident, Robert C. Kinney; secre- 
tary, Janet Teachnor, and treasurer, Mearl Cas- 
key. They have set up a number of working com- 


mittees as follows: Program, Social, Membership, 

Publicity, Teaching-Aids, and on Coordination 

with the National Council for the Social Studies. 
‘Sea: 


Metropolitan Detroit 


The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
is another group that plans its programs for the 
school year in advance. The following listing 
summarizes the MDSSC program for this year. 
October—Tour of the new City-County Building 
followed by a coffee hour with Charles Oakman 
as speaker. November—Seminar on American 
History, John Steinberger, chairman. February— 
Mid-Winter Institute. Benjamine Fine, Educa- 
tion Editor, New York Times, as luncheon 
speaker. March—a dinner meeting with James H. 
Lee, Corporation Counsel, as speaker. May 9, 
dinner meeting on the subject “Which Party 
Best Serves the People of Michigan?” Speakers: 
Neil Staebler, chairman of the Michigan Demo- 
cratic Party, and John Feikens, chairman of the 
Michigan Republican Party. June 6, Tour of the 
Cranbook Institute of Science, followed by a lec- 
ture, E.B. 


Pan American Day 

April 14, 1956, will mark the 66th anniversary 
of the organization now known as the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the 26th celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day which has been ob- 
served since 1930 by presidential proclamations 
in all member countries. Material for use in 
preparing Pan-American Day programs may be 
secured from the Office of Public Relations, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. This year a 
list has been prepared with suggestions, “How to 
Celebrate Pan American Day;” explanatory ma- 
terial, “‘Pan Americanism at Work;” and basic 
educational material, “Introduction to the 
American Republics,” and photo flashes of the 
21 American Republics. Write to the Pan 
American Union for these materials. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in materials 
for these columns. Send in notes on the activi- 
ties of your organization or school and other 
items of interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
material as early as possible to Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Contributions to this issue: Ralph 
Cordier, D. Irene Heidenberg, Willard J. Gam- 
bold, Leila Asher, Evelyn L. Santos, and Talitha 
Herold. 
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Manson Van B. Jennings 








Presidential Election Year 


Every fourth year the tempo of political ac- 
tivity reaches a frenzied climax as the spotlight 
focuses upon the selection of a president of the 
United States. As the media of communications 
become more and more involved with nominat- 
ing conventions, campaign oratory, and political 
appeals of every conceivable kind, children as 
well as adults become emotionally—and_ hope- 
fully intellectually—involved. As teachers, there 
may well be times when we will be inclined to 
dampen the emotional partisanship of our stu- 
dents, but as teachers we would be remiss not 
to capitalize the motivational opportunities de- 
rived from the intense interest in our presi- 
dential elections. 

Teachers of community civics, American his- 
tory, and problems of democracy are in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position to relate interest 
in current election campaigns to the study of 
government which is inherently a part of the 
subject matter of those courses. Good teaching 
often requires detail and realism that go beyond 
the limitations of a textbook. If we were to have 
adequate instructional materials, it is not now 
too early to begin thinking ahead to next fall: 
how best can we integrate the subject of parties 
and politics with what we normally teach in our 
courses? what activities might our students prof- 
itably pursue? and finally, what materials will 
be needed for effective teaching? With some ad- 
vanced planning, such as is implicit in formulat- 
ing answers to these questions, we can more 
effectively collect and select appropriate ma- 
terials, many of which will come to our attention 
through the summer months. 

At this writing, we are not in a position to 
review the partisan and non-partisan literature 
that will be available prior to the election; it is 
still! too early. Moreover, many useful titles will 
come to our attention too late for review in these 
pages before election day. It is our hope, how- 
ever, that reading these paragraphs will lead 
some to be more systematic and deliberate than 
they might otherwise have been in collecting 
and sorting materials in advance. And we do 
have a few suggestions that we hope are helpful. 
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If a member of your community belongs to 
the League of Women Voters (1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6), ask her to save announce- 
ments of League publications; or write the 
League for a list of its publications which are 
available to non-members. As you pass the paper- 
cover book stands in drug stores, book stores, and 
railroad or bus terminals, look over the non-fic- 
tion pocket titles, the Public Affiairs Pamphlets, 
and similar publications for appropriate items. 
And let’s not pass up opportunities to get on 
mailing lists. Recently, for example, we wrote the 
national headquarters of both major political 
parties, asking for samples of what was currently 
available. 

From the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion (1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6) we re- 
ceived a cordial letter indicating that our name 
had been placed on the mailing list for Y.R.N.F. 
News, and enclosing several items written pri- 
marily for Young Republican Clubs but avail- 
able in limited quantity to those who make 
individual requests. Although the Manual for 
Mock Conventions (15 p.) is designed for college 
use, it contains information and ideas that are 
adaptable for use at the secondary-school level. 
The Organizational Manual (20 p.) gives a pic- 
ture of the history, purposes, and organization 
of Young Republican Clubs. And the First Voter 
Organization Manual (11 p.) draws attention 
to the nine million citizens who in 1956 will be 
eligible for the first time to vote in a presidential 
election; more than that, this manual, by suggest- 
ing strategy for attracting the political allegiance 
of these new voters, throws light on the nature 
of political activity at the grass roots level—a 
lesson in practical politics which is too frequently 
ignored in textbooks. 

From the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica (1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
6) we also received a cordial letter indicating that 
our name was being placed on the mailing list 
for the Research Division Fact Sheets and for 
the Newsletter of their Office of Women’s Activi- 
ties. We were also sent a four-page mimeo- 
graphed list of available publications, single 
copies of most of which are available without 
charge. The Key to Democratic Victory (16 p.) 
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is a guidebook for precinct and county workers 
that provides information on how to organize 
at the local level for election day and year- 
around work. Three other titles throwing light 
on grass roots political activity are: Vote Win- 
ners Noite Book, How to Become an Active 
Democrat, and Tips on Campaign Techniques 
and Publicity. 

A list of materials available from the Office 
of Women’s Activities of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee (1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6) includes many intriguing titles: 
Registration and Precinct Work, How to Ring a 
Doorbell, How to Answer a Door Bell, and How 
to Rile a Reporter—the last three titles being hu- 
morous five-minute skits. 

One final suggestion. During the months 
ahead we are going to be reading large numbers 
of editorials, news accounts, and magazine 
articles, a few of which we'll wish we had saved. 
Why not consider now the types of materials 
we'll want next fall: the editorial that beautifully 
analyzes party platforms; the article with an ax 
to grind; the items that illustrate techniques of 
persuasion; the news stories that illustrate chang- 
ing strategy as the day of election approaches; 
materials that describe the highly complex na- 


ture of presidential campaigns. A little thought 
now may pay rich dividends in terms of more 
effective materials for teaching about the elec- 
tions when fall arrives. 


More on Government 


With much of our attention this year cen- 
tered on our elective officials in government, we 
may tend to overlook our civil servants. Playing 
a key role in the selection of civil servants at the 
Federal level is the Civil Service Commission. 
The Role of the Civil Service Commission in 
Federal Employment (Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 27 
p. 15 cents) “was prepared to bring about a better 
understanding of the Civil Service Commission’s 
Place in the Federal personnel picture.” Al- 
though 85 percent of all Federal jobs are covered 
by the competitive merit system, this does not 
mean that the Commission is directly responsible 
for hiring, firing, and assigning all such workers. 
This pamphlet describes how Federal jobs are 
filled and the relationship of the Civil Service 
Commission to this process. 

To examine only our own institutions and 
customs may reinforce provincialism and be far 
less rewarding than comparative analyses. The 
National Planning Association (1606 New 


Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9), having 
published its highly influential report on 
Strengthening the Congress in 1945, now follows 
up its longstanding interest in the organization 
and operation of Congress with the publication 
of Congress and Parliament (104 p. $1.50) by 
George B. Galloway, Senior Specialist in Ameri- 
can Government of the Library of Congress. 
The contrasts between British and American 
practice enhance our understanding of how both 
legislative bodies function, and at the same time 
suggest possibilities for improving the efficiency 
of Congress and Parliament. This study, how- 
ever, does more than underscore contrasts, for it 
presents a fairly well rounded picture that should 
provide plenty of worthwhile background in- 
formation for teachers and advanced high school 
students. 
Civil Liberties 

The American Civil Liberties Union (170 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10), as a permanent national 
nonpartisan organization having a membership 
that now exceeds 30,000, has long been pre- 
eminent in the battle for the defense of the Bill 
of Rights. Its multifarious activities are gener- 
ally little known or appreciated by the Ameri- 
can public, which too often hears of the ACLU 
only when unsavory publicity results from acting 
on its conviction that all—the guilty as well as 
the innocent—deserve the equal protection of 
the laws. Among the many functions of the 
ACLU is its distribution of pamphlet materials 
on the subject of civil liberties. Approximately 
40 titles are currently available, of which about 
half have been printed by the ACLU, the others 
having been collected from other publishers for 
distribution by the ACLU. A few are free; others 
cost as much as 50 cents. The American Civil 
Liberties Union upon request will send a com- 
plete bibliography of the materials currently 
available. 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger’s article on 
“The Tyranny of Guilt by Association,” origi- 
nally appearing in The Progressive, has been re- 
printed as part of the Reprint Series of the Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation (15 Union Square, New 
Park 3: 11 p. free). , 

Last month we reviewed the Freedom Agenda 
pamphlets published by the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund (164 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16). Another in that series has just been 
released: The Fourteenth Amendment and 
Civil Liberty (46 p. 25 cents) by Richard A. 
Edwards. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








The Civil War in Pictures 
and Music 


In the months since the last listing on this 
subject (Social Education, October 1954, p. 277- 
279), new materials have appeared to supply 
additional, realistic approaches to classroom 
study of the Civil War. 

A Nation Divided: Secession, War, and Re- 
construction is a series of 35 mm _ filmstrips 
produced and distributed by Eye Gate House 
(2716 gist Ave., Long Island City 1, New York). 
The nine separate titles in the series cover: 
“King Cotton,” “The Problem of Slavery,” 
“Other Problems of Slavery,” “The Aboli- 
tionists,” “Differences Between North and South,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “Secession,” ‘““The War Be- 
tween the States,” and “Rebuilding the South.” 
For junior high school classes this is a useful, 
comprehensive presentation. Slavery is the main 
subject in the series, but it is discussed as the 
basis for understanding the economic and con- 
stitutional questions of secession and sectional 
rivalry. The series incorporates biographical ma- 
terial on William Lloyd Garrison, John Brown, 
and Dred Scott as well as Abraham Lincoln—the 
subject of a single strip. Military campaigns 
and events of the reconstruction period are high- 
lighted in the last two strips which can serve as 
useful introductions to, or summaries of, these 
topics. 

The pictorial material consists of colored 
drawings made for the set. They are bold and 
lucid in style. Drawings of individuals dominate 
most of the scenes. Both figures and _back- 
grounds are depicted without excessive detail. 
The scenes have a harmonious entity, and they 
should provide satisfactory visual concepts of 
the subject matter. 

When Cotton Was King and A Country Di- 
vided and Reunited are two 35 mm filmstrip 
surveys of the topic produced by Museum Ex- 
tension Service (10 E. 43rd St., New York 17). 
The first filmstrip carefully examines the eco- 
nomic importance and the social consequences 
of the plantation system. It traces the expan- 
sion of cotton-growing in the new world and 


reveals the importance of slavery in that pursuit 
and also as a source of sectional dispute. Activi- 
ties of the leading abolitionists are also men- 
tioned. The second of the filmstrips explains the 
chief points of strategy of the war. The strip’s 
primary purposes, however, are to account for 
the conditions of civilian and military life and, 
especially, to detail the changes effected by the 
conflict. 

There is a rewarding amount of fresh and 
life-life material in these two strips. Contem- 
porary prints, illustrations, paintings, and car- 
toons in color make up the visual reports. They 
have been selected to show the variety in sources 
of pictorial history as well as to provide ac- 
curate visual impressions. While this pair of film- 
strips can have a definite place in high school 
consideration of the subject, they leave glaring 
gaps in uncovering other roots of sectional dis- 
cord that must be taught. 


Recordings 


Songs of the North and South is a Decca long- 
playing recording (DL-8093) of music popular 
during the war years. Frank Luther and Zora 
Layman, with the Century Quartet, harmonize 
patriotic, sentimental, and humorous songs. 
These are melodies that were sung at home and 
in the camps on both sides: 19 from the North 
and 17 from the South. The straight-forward 
interpretation by the soloists and quartet should 
be valuable for recreating this historic era. 

Ballads of the Civil War is a pair of ten-inch 
long-playing recordings performed by Texan 
Hermes Nye for Folkways (FP-48-7, FP-48-8, or 
FP-5004). The 21 melodies in this collection 
cover the period between 1831 and 1865, al- 
though all but two titles have a bearing on the 
Civil War. Here, too, are musical expressions of 
patriotism, love, humor, and bravery. Events of 
the war are sung about in “General Patterson,” 
“The Cumberland’s Crew,” and “Longstreet’s 
Rangers,” but these examples did not gain the 
popularity won by “Lorena,” “When the Cruel 
War Is Over,” or “Quiet Along the Potomac.” 
Nye sings with vigor and impartiality these 
songs of a divided nation. 
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The Confederacy, a cantata by composer-con- 
ductor Richard Bales, is a Columbia album 
(DL-220) that combines a long-playing record 
with essays and ilustrations relating to southern 
history. The suite was based on music popular in 
the South during the Civil War and is another 
mixture of the stirring, sentimental, and light- 
hearted. Orchestra, soloists, chorus, and the 
reader of a brief message by General Lee recap- 
ture much of the flavor of the period. The min- 
strel tune included here that was adopted by 
Confederate soldiers, ‘““The Yellow Rose of 
Texas,” provided the basis for the recent revival 
of that sprightly refrain. The finale of “Dixie 
Land” is climaxed by an exuberant demonstra- 
tion of the rebel yell. 

VILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
University of the State of New York 
Division of Archives and History 


Film of the Month 
The Face of Lincoln. 22 minutes; sale, $68. 
University of Southern California, Audio-Visual 
Service, Department of Cinema, 3518 University 
Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. 
Today we had a most unusual experience. 
Through the medium of a motion picture we 


saw the sculptor, Merill Gage, start with an egg 


shaped piece of plastic clay and model the 
head of Abraham Lincoln before our eyes. All 
the while his skilled fingers pressed and kneaded 
and moulded, the sculptor talked about the life 
and personality of the man, Abraham Lincoln. 
Words and creativeness flowed together until we 
had not only a great work of art, but art into 
which had gone love and understanding of the 
subject. The face of the great emancipator stood 
before us in all the rugged beauty of the uncom- 
mon man on the verge of his great work. 

Then subtle changes began to take place. 
Professor Gage told us how Lincoln grew a beard 
and the facile fingers added the Lincolnian whis- 
kers. The sculptor talks of Fort Sumter and a 
bloody war and Lincoln’s brow is furrowed, the 
eye shadows deepen, the cheeks are sunken. The 
face grows gaunt and tired as the sculptor works 
and talks. It is the face of a man who loses 20 
pounds off of an already sparse frame. The hair 
recedes, the beard thins. Lincoln changes the part 
in his hair, and the sculptor shows us these 
changes. Then comes death and the head of 
Lincoln turns away from us, but the spirit of the 
man lives in the hearts of all who love freedom. 

To see this film is to enjoy a stirring art experi- 
ence. It is truly most unusual. The complemen- 


tary words and pictures bring the audience a 
deep sense of understanding not only for the 
subject but for the sculptor’s devotion for the 
man he immortalizes in clay. At the very begin- 
ning when Professor Gage shows the audience 
the death mask of Lincoln and points out how 
one side of the face is firm, taut, Jogical and 
lawyer-like and the other side is lax, philosophi- 
cal, humanitarian, one has the feeling that the 
speaker knows his subjects, both art and history. 
As the film progresses, the viewer is won over to 
the work at hand; he feels a part of it and it 
becomes a part of him. The whole is a gratifying 
experience, a lesson in patriotism, a lesson in 
human nature and an inspiration to young and 
old. 
Motion Pictures 

Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
36. 

Letter to Five Countries. 1% minutes; sale: black-and 
white, $60; color, $125. Follows the route of a letter to 


five of the smallest countries of Europe: Liechtenstein, 
Andorra, Monaco, San Marino, and Vatican City 


Association Films, Inc., 561 W. Hillgrove Ave., 
La Grange, Illinois. 

The American Community. A series gf free films for 
community-conscious Americans. Here are some of the 
titles: “Man of Action” (slums), “Farm Family America,” 
“Helping the Taxpayer” (Income tax returns). 

Assignment Children. 20 mitiutes; color; rental, $5. 
Danny Kaye, movie star, visits children in many parts of 
the world and tells of the work being done by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. 


Ed-Venture Films, 1122 Calada St., Los Angeles 
23. 

Running for Sheriff. 12 minutes; rental: black-and- 
white, $3; color, $4. A primary grade film on safety featur- 
ing Cowboy Careful and Kid Careless. Stresses how Cow- 
boy Careful eats the proper food, gets his rest, and wins 
the race for sheriff 


New York University Film Library, 26 Washing- 
ton Place, New York 3g. 

The Ancient World—Egypt. 66 minutes; color; rental, 
$50. Traces the history of Egypt from the prehistoric 
period to the time of the Ptolemies. Visits temples, tombs, 
and teaches about ancient Egypt through sculpture, draw- 
ings, and real objects. 

The Ancient World—Greece. 66 minutes; color: rental, 
$50. Recreates the glory of ancient Greek civilization 
through extant art, artifacts, and literature. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Romance of Transportation. 11 minutes; color; rental, 
$6. A cartoon story of transportation from ox-cart to flying 
saucer. It is a delightful film with an interesting pace and 
a well scored musical background. 
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Filmstrips 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Goodwin Building, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Cooking in Colonial Days. Color; sale: apply. A visit to 
a colonial kitchen which is eye-opening, mouth-watering, 
and historically stimulating. 

Independence In the Making. Color; sale: apply. An 
eye-witness account of the years 1765 to 1781 in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. A colonist tells us the story and takes us to 
scenes where history was made. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


Guidance Discussion Series. Set of seven strips; sale, 
$34.30. Titles are “You and Your Growth,” “Your Feel- 
ings,” “Using Your Time and Ability,” “Making Friends,” 
“Your Family and You,” “Looking Ahead to High School,” 
“Dating Daze.” 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29. 

The Earth and Its People. A series of 36 filmstrips; 
sale, entire series, $125; each $4. Based upon the Louis 
de Rochemont motion pictures these filmstrips show how 
geographic factors affect man’s way of life. Characteristic 
ways in which people use the land to obtain their basic 
needs of food, clothing, and shelter are pictured. Each 
filmstrip also reflects the influence of the people's cul- 
tural backgrounds, accepted social values, and techno- 
logical abilities that have evolved out of human experi- 
ence. The titles are: “A U.S. Community and Its Citizens,” 
“Desert Nomads,” “Eskimo Sea Hunters,” “Farming in 
South China,” “Farmer-Fishermen (Norway), “Mountain 
Farmers” (Switzerland), “Nomads of the Jungle” (Ma- 
laya), “Water for Dry Land” (U.S.A.—The Southwest) , 
“The Lumbar States,” “Cattle and Corn Belt,” “The 
Changing Cotton Land,” “Maine Harbor Town,” “An 
Industrial Lake Port” (Buffalo) , “Living in a Metropolis” 
(New York City), “Adobe Village” (Mexico), “Cross 
Section of Central America,” “Highlands of the Andes,” 
“Tropical Lowland,” “Horseman of the Pampas,” “French- 
Canadians,” “Canada’s New Farmlands,” “Sheep Ranch 
Country” (Australia), “An Oriental City’ (Canton, 
China) , “Farmers of India,” “Tropical Mountain Island” 
(Java), “An Island Nation” (Japan), “Riches of the 
Veld,” “Building a Nation” (Israel) , “On Mediterranean 
Shores” (Greece), “Farms and Towns of Slovakia,” 
“Factories, Mines and Waterways” (Western Europe), 
“The Po River Valley,” “Land Behind the Dikes,” “Parts 
of Industrial Scandinavia,” “Food for Paris Markets,” 
“British Trade and Industry.” 


Records 


The new 1955-1956 edition of the RCA Vic- 
tor Educational Record Catalog is now avail- 
able for 10 cents from Educational Services, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New 
Jersey. Over 1000 recordings are listed compris- 
ing a wealth of material for use in the schools. 
The records are annotated for grade and activ- 
ity, with suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. 


Voices of outstanding educators discussing cur- 
rent theories, issues, and methods in learning 
may be obtained on records from Educational 
Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los 
Angeles 45, California. The recorded discussions 
are presented on 12-inch, long-playing (3314 
rpm) records which play from 36 to 44 minutes 
and sell for $6.90 each. A complete list of the 
records will be sent free upon request. We espe- 
cially enjoyed hearing Professor A. S. Barr of the 
University of Wisconsin speaking on the “Char- 
acteristics of a Good Teacher,” and two past 
presidents of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers discuss “The Citizen Child: His 
Needs in a Free World.” 


Of All Things 


Young America Films, Inc. (18 East 41st St., 
New York 17) will send interested teachers a 
free “Utilization Chart” showing the curriculum 
placement of more than 235 educational motion 
pictures. 

A copy of an interesting booklet entitled 
“Movies and Self-Regulation” may be obtained 
from the Motion Picture Association, 1600 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. It relates how the 
motion picture industry has emphasized self- 
regulation and public service for about a quarter 
of a century. It also points out the industry's 
contribution to education by making many of 
its films available for classroom use. 

Each week the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America (Box 36, Newark 1, New Jersey) pub. 
lishes a “Television Teaching Aid” giving back- 
ground information on forthcoming You Are 
There television shows. Copies are free. 


Helpful Articles 


Grace, H. A. “A Taxonomy of American Crime Film 
Themes.” The Journal of Social Psychology. 42: 129-136, 
August 1955. This study classifies the crime themes in 
American feature films in order to furnish insight into 
our mass media of communication. 

Larrick, Nancy. “Books + Audio + Visual = Understand- 
ing.” Civic Leader 25: 2-3; January 16, 1956. A descrip- 
tion of records and filmstrips based on the Landmark 
Books. 

Lazarus, Arnold. “Pupils’ TV Habits.” Educational Leader- 
ship 13: 241-242; January 1956. Reading is still holding 
its own in spite of TV, but hobbies and creative pursuits 
are taking a beating. 

Niles, O. S. and Carey, M. J. “Adjusting to Individual 
Differences in English—Listening.” Journal of Education 
138:41-56; December 1955. An excellent article on the 
development of desirable listening skills. 

Pollock, Thomas, “Why Experiment With Television?” 
Educational Screen 35:14-15, 32; January 1956. The Dean 
of Washington Square College, New York University, 
gives his convictions concerning closed circuit television. 
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Focus: Problems in Education 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department 
Library 


SociaAL Stupres INstRucTION. By Maurice P. Mof- 
fatt. New York: Prentice-Hall, second edition, 
1954- 559 P- $5-75: 

Modern methods books have reflected the ex- 
panding scope of this field and Social Studies In- 
struction by Maurice Moffatt, professor of social 
science at Montclair, N. J., Teachers College, is 
no exception. Moffatt has incorporated into his 
text the central ideas from many fields of gen- 
eral professional research and writing. In sections 
dealing with the over-all scope of the secondary 
curriculum, the core curriculum, evaluation, 
teaching skills and the use of audio-visual aids, 
he has quoted extensively from the National As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals, Association for 
Student Teaching, and the Educational Policies 
Commission. Educators such as Alberty, Faunce, 
Bossing and Robert Havighurst are relied upon 
for documentation and central ideas. All this 
tends to broaden the scope of a social studies 
methods book; giving it the characteristics of a 
text that might well be used in a course in Gen- 
eral Principles of Secondary Education. Many of 
the chapters appear with long lists of general 
objectives, skills, and characteristics of good 
teaching which apply to any field. In short, the 
reviewer got the impression that the book con- 
tains much irrelevant educational jargon which 
adds little to an understanding of the social 
studies field. 

How well does the text present the social 
studies program—its objectives, its content and 
its methods? It has some admirable features. The 
chapter on the core curriculum is lucid and the 
author’s position as an advocate is clearly re- 
vealed. His discussion of the Unit Method is very 
useful. The problems approach is emphasized 
and many examples given to illustrate it. The 
author did a fine job in answering a question 
often asked by pre-service social studies teachers: 
What is the role of daily lesson plans when the 
Unit Method is used? His clarity on this point is 
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a real contribution. It is unfortunate that he did 
not equate the problems approach with the unit 
mehod. 

Case examples of course content with separate 
chapters dealing with the teaching of Geography, 
History, Economics, Sociology and Problems give 
specific help for these areas. The emphasis on 
group planning and the suggested activities show 
Mr. Moffatt as a believer in democracy in the 
class room. An up-to-date view is given of instru- 
ments for measuring objectives, though there is 
no reference to attitude tests. A chapter dealing 
with “Citizenship Education” suggests a broader 
framework for the traditional civics and govern- 
ment courses. A short bibliography at the end 
of each chapter indicates paths for further read- 
ing. There is a lack of emphasis on the need for 
scholarship and a social philosophy for the pros- 
pective social studies teacher. Similarly, the im- 
portance of examining persuasion materials is 
given little emphasis although critical thinking 
is mentioned several times. 

On the whole, one could say that this text has 
some strengths that make it useful in teaching a 
methods course for beginners. The book would 
probably be of more value in a teacher education 
curriculum that did not offer separate courses in 
Guidance, Principles of Teaching and Principles 
of Secondary Education. 

J. Wave CARUTHERS 
Keene Teachers College 


te 
A Book to Use in Teaching 


SociAL Srupies SKILLS WITH INDIVIDUAL SELF- 
Testinc Key. By Forrest E. Long and Helen 
Halter. New York: Inor, revised edition, 1954. 
136 p. $1.85. 

The goal of the social] studies curriculum in 
high school is to develop understandings and 
hence attitudes that lead to effective action in a 
democratic society. To enable the students and 
the teachers to realize these goals, there are cer- 
tain skills that need to be mastered. 

This book is a tool for the development of 
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living. 





>New in 1956 — 
YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


Leo J. Alilunas, New York State Teacher's College, Fredonia 
J. Woodrow Sayre, Cornell University 
edited by Stanley E. Dimond, University of Michigan 


* 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP is a carefully prepared 
problems-in-democracy text, written to attract and hold the inter- 
est of the high school student. Historical events, controversial 
issues, present-day political, economic, and governmental hap- 
penings are discussed with the thought and thoroughness 
necessary to present an unbiased, balanced study in democratic 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 











these skills. It provides (1) provocative drill exer- 
cises in such areas as reading and interpreting 
material peculiar to the field of social studies; 
(2) training in the use of resources such as the 
library, encyclopedias, and the World Almanac; 
(3) step by step procedure for preparing and pre- 
senting oral and written reports. One feature of 
this book that seems especially useful is the drill 
material emphasizing the ability to distinguish 
facts and to form generalizations from these facts. 

The activities and drill material provided save 
the teacher time in preparation. Each lesson con- 
centrates on a particular skill and then provides 
self-test exercises so the student may check his 
own progress. For the junior high school social 
studies teacher who wants to train her students 
to use social studies material effectively, this book 
will prove a useful aid. 

ELIZABETH LEE 

Hayward (Calif.) High School 


One of the best things that has ever been 
done for our profession is the compilation of a 
new bibliography which admirably serves its pur- 
pose of “assisting teachers and students in locat- 
ing the materials the N.C.S.S. has published on 


topics generally treated in courses on methods 
of teaching the social studies or related to the 
teaching of social studies courses or subject mat- 
ter areas on the elementary, secondary or college 
levels.” (Social Studies Curriculum and 
Methods: A Bibliography of N.C.S.S. Publica- 
tions, ,0¢.) With its comprehensive table of con- 
tents and forty-seven categories of titles, alpha- 
betically arranged, this guide should help to 
make the wealth of material which the Council 
has published since 1927 easily available to any- 
one interested. We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
the compiler, Alice Spieseke. 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


New ScHoots For A New Cutture. By Charles 
M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby, Christian 
O. Arndt, and Leslee J. Bishop. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, revised edition, 1953. 
196 p. $3.00. 

This is the story of the core pregram in the 
Evanston Township High School along with sev- 
eral chapters devoted to factors related to devel- 
oping this program such as the family, resource 
use, and needed teacher education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 17, 1956 
COURSES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Geography 


Political Science 
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Education 
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Sessions, The 
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Chapters I-VII present a picture of the core 
program in the New School at Evanston from its 
origin in the 1930's, which should be helpful to 
administrators and teachers contemplating 
changing the curriculum in this direction. Chap- 
ters IV and VI provide realistic and down-to- 
earth ideas for educators on the firing line. Ques- 
tions and objections will be raised on all sides 
when any significant change takes place in the 
school’s program. These authors have met such 
questions and objections with simple, straight- 
forward replies which are psychologically sound 
and consistent with education for democratic 
living. The method used in changing the cur- 
riculum at the New School involved all of the 
people—pupils, parents, school personnel—who 
would be affected. This is, perhaps, the key to 
the success of their effort. Too often a status per- 
son has a brainstorm about changing the curricu- 
lum and proceeds to impose his ideas on those 
“under” him. Little wonder confusion, resent- 
ment and the like follow. 

This reviewer found the New School’s efforts 
at setting standards in the program interesting 
and helpful. The standards problem is a bother- 
some one in a program not dedicated to citing 


and reciting. The evaluation forms included sug- 
gest several effective ways to gather systematic 
data on pupil progress in areas such as leader- 
ship, citizenship, communication skills. 

Some things concerned this reviewer about the 
account. First, if this program deals with learn- 
ing and practicing skills essential to good citizen- 
ship in a democracy, why offer it to a segment 
of the pupil population of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School? Experimentation with a small 
group within a school in the early stages can 
perhaps be justified though it has been the ex- 
perience of some that such a procedure is quite 
difficult. It would seem, however, that some 
twenty years of successful experimentation would 
warrant further extension of this program 
throughout the school. Doubtless, there are good 
reasons for having the New School remain sep- 
arate. Second, there seemed a lack of clarity 
about scope and sequence. At times it appeared 
that here we had an English-social studies fusion. 
At other times, it seemed that teachers and 
pupils proceeded with no basic curricular struc- 
ture. Since determination of scope, particularly, 
seems to be a problem in core program develop- 
ment, the authors might have added to the help- 
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Pleasantville 





“No other magazine does so much toward 
building character .. . and better reading habits . . .”” 


“The Reader’s Digest exerts a powerful influence in the 
development of character and personal reading habits, It 
breathes life into the classroom because Reader’s Digest is 
life—life experienced through stimulating accounts of 
eee events at home and abroad by economic and political ex- 
perts, outstanding literary figures and noted scientists.” 


Every month you and your students get: 

e all of the Reader's Digest with more than 30 new and exciting articles 

e 40 pages of student and teacher aids to develop informed, mature citizens 
® complete vocabulary and reading program, prepared by experts 


Send today for free copy of Teacher’s Edition! 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


—Ernest Kivisto 


United Township High School, East Moline, Ill. 


New York 








fulness of this volume by a description of proce- 
dures found valid. Another point was missed by 
this reviewer. Do the pupils take courses outside 
of the core program—required and/or elective? 
If so, the inclusion of typical daily schedules 
might have been helpful. If not, an explanation 
of how special interest needs are met would have 
been interesting. But obviously not everything 
everyone would like to know about this dynamic 
program could be included. 

Chis book should provide inspiration for ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents and pupils en- 
gaged, or hoping to become engaged, in an action 
program for democratic education. Many practi- 
cal suggestions are included, clearly described as 
to know-how. Perhaps the most important phase 
of this effort is found in the opening statement: 
“The New School is a spirit not an institution. 
It is a philosophy, not a course of study. It is an 
approach rather than a finished product. It is a 
hope, not a tradition.” 

Would that more of us were willing to come 
at education, yes—life, in this manner. 

Lucite L. Lurry 
Prince George’s County (Md.) 
Public Schools 


Other Books to Know About 


EDUCATING FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP: Thirty- 
Second Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington: the 
Association, 1954. 615 p. $5.00. 

The public schools have ever held citizenship 
education as one of their primary reasons for 
being. In fact, all that public schools do can be 
considered a contribution to the development of 
citizens. 

The authors of this yearbook, however, recog- 
nize that the good citizen is more than the good 
person, that “an individual may be physically, 
culturally and vocationally competent; he may 
be sober, virtuous, honest, hard-working, and just 
in his dealing with others; he may be sympa- 
thetic and cooperative in all the aspects of fam- 
ily living; he may have acquired great skill in 
the process of cooperative action and may have 
assumed leadership in the varied affairs of his 
community; he may be living what his neighbors 
and friends regard as the ‘good life’—he may have 
attained all these ends and yet he may fall far 
short of being a good citizen. This is true because 
with each passing day the community of primary, 
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face-to-face relationships yields to the larger so- 
ciety of state, nation, and world as the theatre in 
which the citizen must engage in decision making 
and policy formation.” 

There is an urgency about the responsibilities 
of citizenship today which motivated the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators to de- 
vote time and effort to this study. Not the least 
of many reasons for urgency is the world conflict 
between democracy and communism; another 
grows out of the ever increasing technological 
revolution which threatens to change every as- 
pect of our social living. 

Throughout this book, four major components 
of citizenship education are kept in mind: (1) 
knowledge and understanding of man’s histori- 
cal and current progress toward liberty and jus- 
tice; (2) attitudes of loyalty to the ideals that 
have guided our history—twelve ideals needed by 
a democratic citizen are listed; (3) skills in criti- 
cal thinking and problem solving for use in work- 
ing through civic problems; and (4) practice in 
taking action on civic problems and social con- 
flicts of the day—practice that equips the citizen 
with operational knowledge of the governmental 
and private institutions through which policies 
are carried into effect. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these four components. 

Many examples are given of ways in which 
public schools are today meeting the challenge. 
In addition, the leading privately financed 
studies and projects are described and analyzed. 
These include the Detroit study, the conferences 
at Syracuse, the Kansas study, the Civic Educa- 
tion Project (now at Tufts) and the CEP of 
Teachers College, Columbia. Each approaches 
the problem from a different viewpoint. All 
have materials, resources, and reports with which 
the student of education and the practicing edu- 
cator should be familiar. 

Educating for American Citizenship presents a 
thorough analysis of current practice as well as 
an impressive challenge growing out of the ur- 
gency of our times. It is a must in the field of 
citizenship education. 

WILuIs H. GriFFIN 
Citizenship Education Project 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


e 
The student of comparative education will ap- 
preciate Freeman Butts’ penetrating analysis of 
the assumptions and the values and (to some ex- 
tent) the conflicts and the uncertainties implicit 
in the Australian educational scene (Assump- 


tions Underlying Australian Education, T. C., 
Columbia, Bureau of Publications, $2.50). 
Within the sociological framework of the Aus- 
tralian people as well as their intellectual de- 
velopment, the author focuses on the administra- 
tion and control of education, the educational 
program, educational methods and the teaching 
profession. Australia must work out its own edu- 
cational salvation, he indicates, but in doing so 
it cannot cut adrift from its historical roots either 
in Europe or, in the shorter span, in Australia 
itself. The book persistently stresses the compara- 
tive aspects between the British, American and 
Australian approach to general education. A 
grand study! 
J. & BR. 
2 


CimizEN COOPERATION FOR’ BETTER’ PUBLIC 
ScHooLs. Fifty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. By Edgar 
L. Morphet and Others. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 293 p- $4.00. 

In recent years a noticeable increase in inter- 
est in our public schools by people in general 
has occurred. One manifestation of this interest 
has been the publication of myriad articles in 
popular magazines and newspapers “attacking 
and defending” the public schools. Another, pos- 
sibly more important, manifestation was the de- 
velopment and wide acceptance of the National 
Citizen's Commission for the Public Schools, 
dedicated to the task of encouraging all citizens 
to become more actively interested in our public 
schools. It is fitting that this volume should have 
been prepared by the National Commission, es- 
sentially a lay group, and the National Society 
for the Study of Education, a professional group. 
The production of the yearbook itself represents 
cooperative effort in that each of the yearbook 
chapters was reviewed by a panel of public school 
teachers, administrators, and lay persons actively 
interested in school issues. 

In the first of the three sections the authors 
delineate the changes in American life which 
have encouraged increased cooperation in facing 
school problems, the record of experience with 
cooperation to date, and some problems related 
to the employment of cooperative procedures. 

The second section provides the reader with a 
bounty of illustrations of fruitful cooperative 
practices at classroom, school, school system, state, 
regional, and national levels. Many will find this 
section of immediate and specific help in meet- 
ing local situations. 
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The final section presents principles and pro- 
cedures for co-operation which should be bench- 
marks for all who wish to explore the possibili- 
ties of this area of social activity. The reader is 
also provided with a testament of faith in the 
educability of all of us to cooperate more effec- 
tively. 

In the increasing volume of literature in this 
important field, the real contribution of the year- 
book is its attempt to define cooperation more 
clearly. Cooperation has been interpreted in the 
past as ways in which the school can “use’’ the 
community or ways in which special groups can 
“use” the school. The authors of this volume 
have presented in new clarity appropriate roles 
for all who are interested in working together to 
improve the schools. Fundamental to this work 
is the reconciliation of the principle that the 
public schools “belong to the people” and the 
principle of division of labor in a complex so- 
ciety. How can the “experts’’ run our schools to 
meet the needs of children, which include pre- 
paring them for adulthood ten years hence, and 
simultaneously operate according to the wishes 
of all of today’s citizens? 

To paraphrase one of the authors, the common 
concerns of expert and parent provide the basis 
for cooperation, but also for conflict. Many coop- 
erative ventures have been disappointing be- 
cause participants were not clear as to who was 
to do what. We are indebted to the Society for 
this yearbook which sets forth so clearly the is- 
sues of the several responsibilities of the board of 
education, the superintendent, the community 
group and other interested citizens for policies 
and procedures of public schools. 

RICHARD W. BURKHARDT 
Ball State Teachers College 


e 
Tue Aupio-VisuAL Reaper. By James S. Kinder 
and F. Dean McClusky. Dubuque, Iowa: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, 1954. 382 p. $5.75. 
Although Comenius, “the father of audio-vis- 
ual instruction,” published Orbis Pictus in 1658, 
it was not until about thirty years ago that audio- 
visual education with a body of related experi- 
ence, techniques, psychological principles, and 
machines gained respectability as a school subject 
or a worthy area of concentration. 
Nevertheless, the literature of this “new’’ sci- 
ence is fast becoming fugitive because of the great 
range of media used in its presentation: the 
magazines—many of them of a rather transitory 
nature—organizational bulletins, reports, mono- 


Hailed by Social Studies Teachers .. . 


GRAPHIC SURVEY 
of AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Philip Dorf. Edited by F. J. Dressler, Jr., 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Buffalo, N.Y. 


This recently published text is Mr. Dorf's latest 
contribution to the teaching of American history in 
secondary schools. Written to meet the needs and con- 
ditions of today’s classroom, it is designed to stimu- 
late active interest and response from average high 
school students. 

Its simple, idiomatic language is typical of the style 
that has made Dorf's books outstandingly successful 
for more than twenty years in countless classrooms. 


Concise, compact and fully up-to-date, GRAPHIC 
SURVEY of AMERICAN HISTORY motivates study 
through a combination of unit and chronological or- 
ganization. ‘There is abundant exercise material based 
on individual chapters and units, plus numerous 
specimen New York State Regents Examinations. 


The text is supplemented by the famous Oxford 
original cartoon visualizations, as well as many full- 
page cartoon-strip stories which present an integrated 
view of important phases of American history. The 
text emphasizes biography and great personalities in 
the American tradition. 

In addition, the cloth-bound edition includes a 
complete text of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, with a clause-by-clause analysis of 
our basic law. 


Net class price: Paper $1.00; Cloth $1.80 
COOKOHOOHOOHOOHHSOSOHHOHOOOOOOSOOEOEEES 


Just Published ...3 New Titles in the 


Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets 


OUR NEIGHBORS in the AMERICAS © Kenworthy 
An authentic, up-to-date survey of the Western 

Hemisphere, including Canada. Emphasizes geography, 

history and current conditions. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS ®@ Colvin 


An integrated, illuminating analysis of how our 
foreign policy is determined and applied, and its im- 
portance to Americans today. 


COLONIALISM: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
Pruden & Steinberg 


An historical survey of the rise and decline of col- 
onialism, and a penetrating interpretation of its role 
in world affairs. 

Net class prices: 40¢ each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


1956 workshop 
in public affairs 
in 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
July 2-21 
NEW YORK CITY 
July 23-Aug. 10 


A "field course" for teachers in observ- 
ing government in action 


Carries 3 or 6 graduate or in-service credits 


Approved by NYS Department of Education 


For Information, Write to 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS BRADLEY 
218 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 











graphs, leaflets, and miscellaneous out-of-print, 
difficult-to-find sources. 

The Audio-Visual Reader, by collecting be- 
tween its covers what the editors judge to be 
the best available audio-visual experience, opin- 
ion, and theorizing of those most directly con- 
nected with the area, the coordinators, classroom 
teachers, and others, seeks to remedy this situa- 
tion. 

Each of the editors, James Kinder, Coordinator 
of Audio-Visual Services at San Diego State Col- 
lege, and Dean McClusky, Head of Audio-Visual 
Education at U.C.L.A., has written a superior 
textbook in the field. 

Nearly two hundred articles, by over one hun- 
dred forty authors, committees, and commissions 
are presented. In addition to the editors the 
writers include Edgar Dale, Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr., Francis Noel and Paul C. Reed, as well as 
many specialists in such separate areas as reli- 
gious education and public libraries. 

The Reader is not merely a book of readings. 
It has organization and sequence and may be 
used either as a textbook or as a reference vol- 
ume. It is appropriate for briefing the student 
or teacher on how to make profitable audio-vis- 


ual materials in teaching, or for suggesting to 
the coordinator or administrator ways to organ- 
ize and manage an instructional materials pro- 
gram. 

The book is arranged under eight headings: 
philosophy and theory, teaching materials and 
their use, special treatments of the use of audio- 
visual aids in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges, administration, research, 
and specialties. 

This organization might be considered arbi- 
trary except for the fact that it follows Mc- 
Clusky’s standard Audio-Visual Bibliography in 
its outline and categories. Here is a good oppor- 
tunity for parallel reading. The Reader likewise 
approximates the sequence of many of the topi- 
cally arranged audio-visual texts, especially in 
Part II where twenty instructional materials 
and devices and their uses are described, ranging 
from the blackboard to television. 

The Audio-Visual Reader is recommended 
either for a personal manual or for a library 
reference work. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
School of Education 
Willamette ‘University 
8 
SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. Edited by Robin Wil- 
liams, Jr. and Margaret Ryan. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 260 

p- $3.00. 

This is a study of 24 communities from New 
Jersey to Arizona which set out to eliminate 
segregated schools, either as the result of state 
laws forbidding segregation or of statutes that 
made such segregation of Negro pupils permissive 
rather than obligatory. In view of the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions, this book should help 
communities which want to make the transition 
a peaceful one. 

The attitude of school officials and teachers 
seems to have been the most significant factor, 
the success of desegregation, or its next step, 
integration, depending far more on them than on 
the feelings of the community toward segrega- 
tion. Atlantic City, New Jersey, and Tucson, 
Arizona, are examples of what determined, en- 
lightened superintendents can do. In each case 
the superintendent of schools presented plans so 
that the boards of education had specific prob- 
lems to work on rather than thrashing out the 
problem of community sentiment. The Atlantic 
City superintendent, realizing that residential 
segregation was responsible for much school segre- 
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MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 


Social studies with history emphasis 
Grades 3 through 6 

WAYS OF OUR LAND 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
WORLD WAYS 


New York Chicago 





Up-to-date social studies programs, featuring— 


e Subject matter for today’s world. 
Writing that captures pupil interest. 
e Clear development of key ideas. 


e Pictures and maps that teach. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown 


San Francisco 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography for today’s pupils 
Grade 4 to junior high school 
OUR BIG WORLD 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 

A WORLD VIEW 


New Jersey 


Dallas Atlanta 








gation has gone out of his way to put new schools 
on the borders of Negro-white neighborhoods, 
has zoned the high schools to encourage inter- 
mingling, and has assigned teachers of opposite 
races to schools predominantly of one color. 
Teachers, too, had a vital role. In some cases 
integration was opposed by Negro teachers who 
feared for their jobs, a fear not unfounded in 
some Indiana and New Mexico towns. In other 
areas it was the white teachers who fought for 
the retention of all-white schools, or who refused 
assignment to mixed schools. But there were 
also many white and colored teachers who made 
integration a success, preparing their students for 
the change, gladly accepting assignments to new 
schools and helping to make the adjustment of 
their students easy. It was the experience of these 
school systems that integration of the teachers 
made considerable difference as to whether the 
students accepted the change cheerfully. 

The importance of citizen reaction is well 
illustrated in Burlington, New Jersey, and Cairo, 
Illinois. In the former a citizen committee helped 
the Board of Education plan the program of 
integration and the community had a voice in 
the plans. In the latter, the lack of local leader- 





ship promoting desegregation and the failure to 
prepare for contingencies gave it the distinction 
of being the only place where desegregation 
caused violence. This was coupled with the fact 
that Cairo is economically in trouble. 

In conclusion, these studies of communities in 
six states make it clear that a clear-cut policy by 
local authorities is best. Indiana’s trial with 
gradual desegregation was not considered very 
successful. The attitude of school officials was 
all-important and where there was strong white 
and Negro leadership in friendly contact, de- 
segregation had every chance to succeed. Only 
a few Negroes and whites were usually affected, 
especially on the grade school level, for in most 
towns residential segregation made for predomi- 
nantly white or Negro schools. Still, these studies, 
sponsored by the Fund for Education, do show 
that even where bitterness is great at first, active 
resistance becomes passive and then turns into 
indifference. Students find that color is unimpor- 
tant in schoo] work, although in most cases the 
after-school pattern of separate activities hasn't 
changed much. 

PAMELA RENDEIRO 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THREE ° 
NEW—1956 
PUBLICATIONS , 


HISTORY ATLASES 


for use in the social studies 








448—Our United States: Its History in Maps. 
By Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. Based largely on “Our 
America” and Hart-Bolton Wall Maps. 96 pages, of 
which 39 are colored maps. Also includes many black- 
white maps, tables and illustrations, map guides, de- 
scriptions, calendar of events, and index, Planned for 
student use with standard high school and college texts. 
Deals with social, economic, human, political, and mili- 
tary factors of history. Three main divisions: 1. the be- 
ginnings of Western civilization, to U.S. today; 2. distri- 
bution maps (industry, agriculture, transportation, etc.) ; 
3. growth of U.S. as a world power. Size 8% x 11”. 


Two more History Atlases 


Now in Preparation 


AH32p——Denoyer-Geppert Atlas of American History. 
32 colored maps. Size 11 x 8% inches. 
WH32p—Denoyer-Geppert Atlas of World History. 32 
colored maps. Size 11 x 8% inches. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


BH48—European History Atlas. Revised-Enlarged- 
1954 edition. Adapted largely from the Breasted-Harding 
Wall Maps. Treats world history, ancient to present day, 
emphasizing the world setting for European history. In- 
cludes a chronology of post World War II events, map 
and text on NATO, and on the European Union Move- 
ment, a table of growth (area and population) of Euro- 
pean Nations. Contains 48 colored maps plus 18 uncol- 
ored. Size 84% x 11 inches, 70 pages. 


BH62—European History Atlas. Student Edition. 
Colored maps, also index, contained in this edition are 
identical with those in the atlas described above, but in- 
terpretive text is not included. 


D200—Atlas of Democracy, “Sweet Land of Liberty.” 
Colored Reductions of 24 “Our Democracy” Wall Charts 
with explanation of each. 


Atlases 
Pictures 


Maps’ Globes 
Charts 











THe PrRoBpLEMS APPROACH AND THE SOCIAL 
Stupies, Edited by George L. Fersh. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1955- 115 p. $2.00. 

For the teacher who has used, is considering 
using, or would like to find out about the “‘prob- 
lems approach” this publication of the National 
Council for the social studies is a must. 

The teacher who has had experience in using 
the “problems approach” will find in the publi- 
cation an invaluable yardstick for evaluating his 
own work plus many new ideas which will help 
make his teaching more effective and efficient. 

The teacher who either is considering this 
“problems approach” or would like to find a 
comprehensive explanation of its philosophy and 
methods again will find that The Problems Ap- 
proach and the Social Studies is the answer to his 
problem. The pitfalls of this approach are care- 
fully explained and ways of working gradually 
into such a pattern of teaching are outlined. 

The “problems approach” is discussed at the 
elementary, junior high school, senior high 
school, and college levels with sample units and 
suggestions provided. Further, examples are pro- 
vided for attacking different subject areas such 


as Economics, American History, Government, 
Sociology, etc. 

A short review cannot adequately present the 
importance of this publication to any teacher 
who is in any way connected with the social 
studies. 

Beg, borrow, or get it in any other socially 
acceptable way. 

Epwarp I. McDowELt, JR. 
North Haven (Conn.) High School 


Jeannette Marks’ Life and Letters of Mary 
Emma Woolley (Public Affairs Press, $3.75) is a 
labor of love by a devoted friend. Even a Mt. 
Holyoke daughter of the era of M.E.W. might 
find the life as here recorded too detailed and 
too personal, particularly in the last days. Would 
Mary Woolley, sturdy defender of education, 
peace, and women, want to be remembered in 
frilly bed jacket or dignified academic gown? 
Whatever the criticism of detail, however, this 
story of “one of the great citizens of our nation” 
should be an inspiration to the college girl of 
today. 

W. W. B. 





THE LIVING DEMOCRACY SERIES 


is published by 


Tho Civic Education (onter 


Teachers tell us that the Series fits into a wide variety of courses at many grade 


levels. Often a pamphlet listed for an upper level can be used to advantage by 
superior classes in lower grades. 





|. The Isms—and You (10-12)* A forthright presentation of Com- 
munism and Fascism in theory and practice, in contrast to 
Democracy 


. They Made a Nation (9-12) The Founding Fathers humanly portrayed 

. It Has Been Done! (| 1-12) Case studies of political reform 

. Bread and Butter Plus (7-9) Co-operation for the common good 

. Who Says So? (10-12) Public opinion: its sources, its pitfalls, and 
how it can be used for public good 

. Why Don't They Think! (10-12) The roots of prejudice in thought- 
less speech and action 

. And Crown Thy Good (9-12) Civic rights: no freedom can be justly 
claimed that is not justly shared 

. Work Without Strife (11-12) Labor-management relations in their 
bearing on economic freedom and production 

. Capitalism—Way of Freedom (| oe. What makes our business 
system tick; its successes and its problems 

. These Americans (7-9) Minority groups: "One nation, indivisible,” 
from many lands 

. Liberty and the Law (9-10) The relationship of the individual and the 
community to the law 


. Get Into the Game! (9-10) What people, young and old, can do in 
politics 











Free HINTS and HELPS available on request 
You may examine these pamphiets for 30 days without obligation 


ORDER FROM: The NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Single copy: 60¢ for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
12 or more: 45¢ each WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








Bring live issues into the classroom with these Heath texts! 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, 4th Edition 


This text shows students how to apply sociological principles 
to problems of daily living in our democracy and stresses the 
development of the experimental attitude. Questions for dis- 
cussion stimulate objective thinking. Illustrated. Teachers 
Manual and Students Guidebook 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER 


A History of the United States. This balanced survey gives students 
a superior background for understanding contemporary affairs 
and prepares them for intelligent citizenship. The latter half of the 
text is a study of America’s basic problems since 1865. Teacher’s 
Manual and Activities Notebook, Revised 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN TODAY'S WORLD 


Here is a new and excitingly modern text. _ lively style—the many charts, graphs, out- 

Riemow It takes the student into the history, organi- _— lines, summaries, and projects—the func- 
zation, and functions of his government, and _ tional format—the many pertinent pictures 
clarifies the goals of our foreign policy and = and drawings combine to make this a strik- 
the motives of our legislation. The author’s _ingly effective and appealing book. 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 
1956 Copyright 


This up-to-date global history presents an overall pic- 

ture of man’s progress, emphasizing the interdepend- 

Roelam  ©¢e of peoples and nations in today’s world. The book 

discusses religious developments; Latin America and 

Buske the Far East; the impact of science and industry on 

Webster civilization; atomic energy developments; military his- 

tory in perspective; the United Nations; the great free- 

Wesley dom ‘ommagin and the place of Russia ie Com- 

munism today. Handsomely illustrated. Teacher’s 
Manual and Pupil’s Study Guide 
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